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... but it opens a great new industry ! 


You are looking here at one of the 
most important electronic advances of 
the last decade...the U.H.F. 
Germanium Diode Mixer developed by 
Philco engineers! 


Its importance comes from the job it 
performs in a U.H.F. television set. 


This tiny giant, born in the Philco 
research laboratories, is one of the many 
contributing factors in the superior 
performance of the Philco All Channel 
U.H.F. tuner. It has made possible the 
mass production of Philco U.H.F. tele- 
vision receivers which capture the full 
range of performance in the new Ultra 
High Frequency band. 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM 


This new Philco U.H.F. diode is but 
the first commercial result of a long 
program of fundamental research in the 
Philco laboratories which began with 
Radar during World War II. During 
the following years, Philco scientists 
have concentrated upon the problem 
of improved performance and freedom 
from “‘noise’”’ and distortion in tele- 
vision receivers and all types of micro- 
wave, and radar equipment. Intensive 
study has been devoted to the devel- 
opment of semi-conductor devices 
such as transistors which will have a far 
reaching effect upon the future design 
of both civilian and military equipment. 


PHILCO 


Philco has spent many millions of 
dollars and untold manhours in its 
laboratories on a continuing program 
for this kind of fundamental research. 
It has been responsible in the past for 
the great achievements that have made 
the Philco name a standard of com- 
parison in Television ... Radio... 
Refrigerators . . . Freezers . . . Electric 
Ranges... and Air Conditioning. 


And the end is not in sight! 


RESEARCH 
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oNf Londignme an investment 
house cohnection, send for 
"Introducing Halsey, Stuart.” 
Tells of our background and 
policies as they affect you 


a _/ 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 


123 S. La Salle St... ‘anes 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 











Do You Want To Know 


How To Buy Stocks... 


..How to put your money to work 
so it can make more money for you? 


Here—for $2.95—is a brand-new book 
that will tell you how and tell it to 
you straight, written by a man who is 
with one of the country’s top-flight 
investment firms. 


It’s a readable book that takes Wall 
Street lingo and translates it into 
everyday English. 


HOW TO BUY STOCKS: A Guide To 
Successful Investing by LOUIS ENGEL 
begins with the most basic questions 
—what are stocks, how the Stock Ex- 
change works, what a broker does. 


Then it covers mutual funds, “selling 
short,” over-the-counter market, other 
vital subjects. 


Finally there’s solid common sense 
counsel about investing for the man 
who wants more than 2% or 3% on 
his money, who wants to protect its 
purchasing power against the steady 
drain of inflation. 


fF At your bookseller or mail the coupon % 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St. (3) 
Boston 6, Massachusetts 

Please send me—_________copy (ies) 
of HOW TO BUY STOCKS ay Louis 
Engel @ $2.95 a copy, plus a few 
cents packing and mailing charge. 


Name 
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i 
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i 
Address. 4 
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Zone. 


City. State___ 


SAVE! C) Check here if you are en- 
closing payment. Then we will pay 
packing and mailing charge. 
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LEPHON E AND T 


cone 


AMERICAN T — 


A few weeks ago more than a 
million, two hundred and twenty 
thousand share owners received the 
1952 Annual Report of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


On the cover is a picture of three 
transistors—the Bell System inven- 
tion that may prove to be one of the 
great landmarks of telephone re- 
search. Inside are stories and pictures 
that show how the telephone busi- 
ness has grown in the past few years. 


The report tells of new develop- 
ments: of telephones that answer 
themselves and record messages and 
how some day you may dial your own 
Long Distance calls. 


It shows how close teamwork in 
research, manufacturing, and opera- 
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tions: has helped keep down the cost 
of service in the face of rising prices. 
The report says: 


“This country has always enjoyed 
the best telephone service in the 
world. Today, in the abundance and 
scope of the service—in its ability to 
meet new needs—in its importance 
to the welfare and security of the na- 
tion —the value of the telephone has 
reached a new high. 


The Bell System intends and ex- 
pects to keep this value growing. 
Our research is charting new paths. 
Our laboratories and our telephone 
manufacturing and operating organ- 
izations work closely and effectively 
together . ..and they are all devoted 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A copy of this 1952 Annual Report will be sent to you on request. Address the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


The Story of Growth 
and of 


Things to Come 


to the common purpose of serving 
the public well. Telephone people 
in all branches of the business have 
the will as well as the skill to provide 
an ever-improving service at the low- 
est possible cost. 


“We must prosper to serve well. 
We must serve well to prosper. We 
must have capable, well-paid em- 
ployees who find real opportunity in 
the business. We must think and 
act for the long run. 


“This policy is in the public inter- 
est and is the mainspring of all our 
effort. With eagerness and enthusi- 
asm, we look forward to rendering 
ever better and more valuable service 
to the nation.” 











Moore McCormack Lines 


Tariff Situation 
Thoroughly Muddled 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will expire in June. 


President wants it extended for a year to permit more 


study of subject—but protectionists have other ideas 


‘= policy is a highly compli- 
cated and highly controversial 
problem to which there can be no 
demonstrably correct solution, or any 
solution commanding widespread ap- 
proval. Free trade advocates con- 
tend with much justification that high 
tariffs subsidize inefficient or other- 
wise high cost domestic producers 
at the expense of domestic consumers, 
and that the capital and labor thus 
protected could be more profitably 
employed in ether lines to everyone’s 
advantage. They further point out 
that even if high tariffs were justified 
during earlier periods of the nation’s 
history, they are an anachronism 
under postwar conditions of so-called 
“dollar shortage.” 

Protectionists make a number of 
arguments which represent mere ra- 
tionalization of a desire for special 
advantage, but they do have some 
valid points, For instance, national 
security undoubtedly does require 
that a basic minimum level of domes- 
tic output be maintained, by means 
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of tariff protection where necessary, 
in fields vital to defense, in order to 
assure some degree of self-sufficiency 
in wartime. But even in such cases, 
there is another side to the question. 
Domestic reserves of some minerals 
are dwindling ; is security best served 
by maintaining high enough prices 
through tariff protection to keep high 
cost deposits in production, risking 
exhaustion of U. S. resources during 
wartime, or by holding such deposits 
in reserve and living on imports as 
long as the sea lanes remain open? 

With or without high tariffs, our 
huge farm output and our superior 
industrial efficiency appear to assure 
us of a “favorable” balance of trade. 
We have not witnessed an excess of 
imports over exports since 1893. The 
high Fordney-McCumber Tariff of 
1922 and Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 
1930 were partly responsible for this 
record during the periods they re- 
mained in force, but rates of customs 
duties have been steadily reduced 
since enactment of the Reciprocal 


Trade Agreements Act in 1934. In 
1950, duties amounted to only 6 per 
cent of the value of total imports 
and 13.2 per cent of dutiable imports, 
against 18.4 per cent and 46.7 per 
cent in 1934. Yet our export sur- 
pluses have soared to new heights in 
recent years. 

President Eisenhower is considered 
a free trade advocate, and even if 
his sympathies were aligned in the 
opposite direction he would be forced 
to disregard them for the present. 
The postwar dollar shortage has been 
a very expensive proposition to the 
American taxpayer, who has been 
forced to ante up some $37.6 billion 
in foreign aid from mid-1945 through 
the end of 1952. If the Republican 
pledge of lower expenditures is to be 
kept, there must obviously be a re- 
duction in this burden. Such a reduc- 
tion can come about only through 
stimulation of foreign trade. 

But for economic as well as politi- 
cal reasons, this does not make un- 
limited imports of all classes of goods 
advisable. One of the chief stumbling 
blocks which any such policy would 
encounter is farm products, some of 
which are entitled under the law to 
price support at levels so high as to 
invite large imports. These have had 
to be kept out by other means such 
as the “cheese amendment” to the 
Defense Production Act, which re- 
stricts imports of butter, fats and oils 
and other products in addition to 
cheese. This amendment has earned 
us considerable ill-will abroad. 


Administration's Position 


Agriculture Secretary Benson and 
President Eisenhower urge that this 
provision be allowed to expire June 
30, but they want to accomplish the 
same purpose by strengthening Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act to permit the President to 
impose emergency import quotas or 
higher tariffs pending the outcome 
of the lengthy Tariff Commission 
hearings which must now be held be- 
fore any such action is taken. They 
consider this method less arbitrary 
and more acceptable to foreign na- 
tions than the “cheese amendment.” 

Although some sectors of agricul- 
ture want protection against imports, 
others depend heavily on exports. The 
latter category includes producers of 

Please turn to page 27 





$200 Every Month 
From This Portfolio 


Here is a group of securities designed for regular income 
throughout the year. Calling for the investment of approx- 
imately $50,000, program affords a return of 5.3 per cent 


M2” investors seek to maintain 
their portfolios on a basis that 
will provide a steady, even income 
month after month. While persons 
who have retired or are approaching 
retirement age particularly appreci- 
ate such a program, others still active 
in business find it of advantage to 
have a backlog of steady income to 
supplement the returns from their 
regular business activities. 

Savings accounts, Government 
bonds and corporate bonds of highest 
grade along with mortgages long com- 
prised the bulk of backlog or retire- 
ment holdings. But inflation, rising 
taxes and increased costs of living 
have deprived such vehicles of much 
of their appeal. They have been dis- 
placed gradually by sound liberal 
yielding, high grade stocks represent- 
ing long established, well-managed 
corporations ranking among the lead- 
ers in their industries, with reasonable 
growth prospects and unusually satis- 
factory records of earnings and divi- 
dend payments. 


“Forgotten Months" 


Selection of issues qualifying for in- 
clusion in a portfolio designed to pro- 
vide approximately the same income 
in each month of the year poses a 
problem. The greatest difficulties re- 
volve around the selection of stocks 
which pay dividends in the so-called 
“forgotten months” of February, May, 
August and November. So few cor- 
porations make distributions in those 
months that the average investor who 
relies largely on his investments 
faces four budgeting problems each 
year. 

This portfolio is designed to bring 
the investor between $198.75 and 
$212.50 each month throughout the 
year, on the basis of established divi- 
dend dates and rates. The total of 
$2,495 in regular payments in 1952 
was supplemented by three year-end 
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Indicated Monthly Payments 
I 5.0 sik see $212.50 
Pobruary ... 3.040%... 198.75 
ees eee 212.50 
SE kes oa weno OR 212.50 
SN Sites & dns s baa 198.75 
ME ek Was kas as 212.50 
| rere 212.50 
SINE isastax ws Canes 198.75 
September ......%... 212.50 
NE vkwactaanaws 212.50 
November .......... 198.75 
December ........... a312.50 
WE ci xkkeoes $2,595.00 
a—Includes 1952 year-end extra pay- 
ments. 











extras totaling $100, and the prob- 
able repetition of the 1952 pattern 
should help considerably to finance 
this year’s Christmastime outlays. 
The total cost of the portfolio, which 
affords a return of 5.3 per cent, would 
be a bit under $50,000. 

Heading the list are three preferred 
issues accounting for 23 per cent of 
the invested fund. Ten common 
stocks make up the remainder. The 
funds are well distributed over a bak- 
er’s dozen industries, each repre- 


sented by one of its leading units, 
The products and services provided 
by the various companies enter into 
business and family life, and for 
the most part may be classified as 
necessities. 
sugar, bakery and dairy products, 
cigarettes and tobaccos, drug sun- 
dries, shoes, building materials, 
shaving accessories, chewing gum, 
matches, household and industrial 
electrical equipment, electricity and 
gas (in the Chicago area), and the 
thousands of small items sold by the 
five-end-ten-cent stores. 


Genuine Veterans 


All of the issues are well rated. 
Diamond Match and General Elec- 
tric are rated A+ by FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s Independent Appraisals. 
Eight of the others carry A ratings, 
the three remaining being in the 
rated B-+- category. 

Dividend records of the companies 
are impressive. American Home 
Products, the junior in this regard, 
has paid dividends in every year since 
1926, having successfully weathered 
the depression of the early 1930s as 
well as the recurring periods of war 
and peace, with their accompanying 
changes in the national economy. 
Dividend records of the others date 
from 1882 for Diamond Match, 1890 
for Commonwealth Edison and 1899 
for Borden, Commonwealth Edison 
and National Biscuit. The four 
others also are genuine veterans. 
American Tobacco has paid uninter- 
ruptedly for 49 years, Wrigley since 
1913, Melville Shoe since 1916 and 
S. H. Kress in every year since 1918. 


Their products include . 





$200 Each Month from This Portfolio 








No. of Recent *Divi- Annual 
Shares Preferred Stocks Price Cost dend Pays Income 
30 American Sugar Refining 7% cum. 130 $3,900 $7.00 Qa = $210 
40 Flintkote $4 cumt.................. 98 3,920 4.00 Oc 160 
35 Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 100 3,500 5.00 Qb 175 

Common Stocks 

100 American Home Products......... 38 3,800 e2.00 Mo 200 
50 American Tobacco ............... 71 3,550 e4.00 Qc 200 
78 Borden Company ..............:. 56 4,200 e2.80 Oc 210 
100 Commonwealth Edison ........... 34 3,400 1.80 Qb 180 
200 EPRGeet. TURE 2 wc ow cee ecccess 36 3,600 2.00 Ob 200 
GO Gemeral Miscttic ............2.... 69 4,140 3.00 Qa 180 
100 Kress (S. H.) Company.......... 51 5,100 3.00 Qc 300 
BD. TI NOD ono 5 da 6 wie rece Sd s eee 27 2,700 1.80 Qb 180 
ke 2 — eer Ar 36 3,600 2.00 Oa 200 
50 Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co............ 74 3,700 4.00 Qa 200 

NE tines acdumne $49,110 $2,595 

ET: ou'b cates 5.3% 

*Payments in 1952. Q—Quarterly. Mo.—Monthly. a—Beginning with January. b—Beginning 


with February. c—Beginning with March. e—Includes Year-end extras. 
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Jersey Standard— Blue Chip Oil 


World leader in oil, Standard Oil (N. J.) is currently 
selling around its 1952-1953 low point. Shares yield 
about six per cent, based on the 1952 dividend total 


giant holding and investment 
company, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.) is not only the largest 
factor in the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry, but also holds an important 
position in world oil sales. In 1952, 
Jersey interests represented 13 per 
cent of total world oil production, 
while the company’s affiliates refined 
approximately 16 per cent of the oil 
processed by the entire industry. 
More important members of the 
Jersey family—in which varying pro- 
portions of stock ownership are held 
—include Humble Oil & Refining, 
largest crude producer in the United 
States; Creole Petroleum, the leading 
oil producer in Venezuela; Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., the foremost refining and 
distributing organization in Canada; 
and International Petroleum, which 
produces crude oil in Peru and also 
has interests in Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. 


Investment at a Discount 


All four of these companies in 
which Jersey Standard has an inter- 
est also have minority stock outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public, and 
are actively traded on the American 
Stock Exchange. It has often been 
pointed out that, compared with 
market prices for these subsidiaries, 
purchase of Jersey Standard offers 
an opportunity to acquire an interest 
in these major operating units at a 
discount. For example, as the smaller 
tabulation shows, each share of Jer- 
sey (now selling at 71) represents 
about $73 in current market value of 
the four subsidiaries. Moreover, it 
should be kept in mind that Jersey 
has vast properties, such as refineries, 
pipe lines, tankers, etc., as well as 
valuable holdings in many other com- 
panies. 

One such company, wholly-owned 
Carter Oil, is an important crude pro- 
ducer whose activities are concen- 
trated in the Rocky Mountain and 
Northwestern states. In 1952, Car- 
ter stepped up its search for oil, no- 
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Standard Oil (N. J.) by Corsini 


Four Major Subsidiaries 





Of "Jersey" 

Per Mkt. Per 

Cent Value Share 

Owned (Mils.) ‘‘Jersey” 
Humble Oil .... 72.4% $1,714 $28 
Creole Petrol.... 93.9 1,749 29 
Imperial Oil.... 69.6 665 11 
Int’l Petrol...... 82.6 324 5 
a iis 6kk niche $4,452 $73 





tably in the Williston Basin area 
where it has considerable acreage 
under lease. Arabian American Oil, 
in which Jersey has a 30 per cent in- 
terest, last year increased its crude 





Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. .$1,523 $2.38 $0.94 4114%4—24 
1932.. 1,080 0.01 1.00 1854%—10 
1937.. 130 2&2. 125 38 —21 
1938.. 1,174 1.43 a0.75 29%—l19% 
1939.. 934 1.64 a0.63 26%4—19 
1940.. 822 2.27 0.88 23%—15 
1941.. -WS 2s ie 23%4—16% 
1942.. 1,039 1.50 1.00 23%44—15% 
1943.. 1,303 2.26 a1.00 30 —23% 
1944.. 1639 285 1.25 29 —25% 
1945.. 1,521 2.82 1.25 3434—28 
1946.. 1,622 3.25 1.54 39%—30% 
1947.. 2,355 4.92 2.00 40 —31% 
1948.. 3,301 6.22 a1.00 463%—345% 
1949.. 2,892 4.50 a2.00 374%—30% 
1950.. 3,135 6.74 250 46 —33 
1951.. 3,786 8.72 412% 75%—-45% 
1952.. 4,051 8.58 c4.25 b85 —72 





a—Plus stock. b—1953 range (through April 
15) 785%-69%. c—Paid $1 thus far in 1953. 


production to 825,000 barrels daily, 
the world’s highest production figure 
for any single operating company. 

Net crude production of all Jersey 
affiliates averaged slightly under 1.6 
million barrels daily last year, four 
per cent above the 1951 level. Larg- 
est contributors to the total were 
Creole Petroleum, Humble Oil and 
Arabian American. Refinery runs, 
meanwhile, averaged 1.9 million bar- 
rels daily so that over 80 per cent 
of refinery needs were met by the 
total crude production of Jersey affil- 
iates. 

Further gains in crude production 
should be attained in due time. Im- 
perial Oil, for example, set a new 
production record of 65,000 barrels 
daily in 1952. But this affiliate has 
potential production (almost entirely 
in Western Canada) of about 134,000 
barrels a day; as transportation facili- 
ties are constructed, more of this pro- 
duction can be utilized. Also to be 
noted is the tremendous capital ex- 
penditures program in which Jersey 
Standard is now engaged. Capital out- 
lays of the company and its consoli- 
dated affiliates totaled $498 million 
last year—of which the bulk went for 
development of crude oil production— 
bringing the total of such expendi- 
tures for the seven postwar years to 
more than $2.85 billion. Further- 
more, in 1953 the level of capital ex- 
penditures may be 20 per cent higher 
than in 1952. 


More Than Oil 


Jersey, of course, is much more 
than an oil company. Esso Standard 
Oil, the company’s largest refining 
and marketing affiliate, is a pioneer 
in the manufacture of petrochemicals. 
Through subsidiaries, Jersey also 
manufactures insecticides, medicinal 
compounds, tetra-ethyl lead (a blend- 
ing agent for motor and aviation 
gasoline), and a host of other prod- 
ucts. No small part of the company’s 
success can be attributed to its well- 
known penchant for research. Last 
year, Jersey affiliates spent more than 
$27 million on various research pro- 
grams, with 2,500-odd employes de- 
voting full time to this work. 

While the use of oil in this country 
rose 3.4 per cent last year compared 
with 1951, the increase was less than 
the average annual growth of about 
seven per cent experienced during the 
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The slower 


previous postwar years. 
rate of gain is mainly attributed to 
the steel industry strike and to a mild 


winter. Due to increased costs of 
doing business, Jersey’s consolidated 
net income dipped to $8.58 per share, 
slightly below the 1951 peak of $8.72 
a share. Approximately two-thirds 
of consolidated net income was earned 
by companies operating outside the 
United States, a fact that underscores 
the company’s favorable position 
with respect to domestic excess 
profit taxes. 

As for 1953, Jersey Standard ob- 
serves in its just-released annual re- 
port: “It appears that the world-wide 
use of oil will continue to rise in 
1953, though at a somewhat lower 
rate than in the past few years. Ca- 


pacity of the oil industry is at a point 
where competition for business will be 
particularly keen.” Notwithstanding 
sharper competition, which may be 
accentuated somewhat by above-nor- 
mal stocks of principal petroleum 
products, Jersey’s longer term outlook 
can be viewed with confidence. At 71, 
around the 1952-53 low, this blue-chip 
oil is available at 8.3 times 1952 earn- 
ings to yield six per cent from last 
year’s dividend total. While $1.25 of 
the $4.25 disbursed in 1952 consisted 
of “extras,” dividend payments repre- 
sented only half of earnings. Consid- 
ering the calibre of the stock and its 
unbroken dividend record since 1882, 
the issue has above-average attrac- 
tion for long-term investment port- 
folios. THE END 


Peak May Be Past 
For New Building 


Housing starts have exceeded family formation by a 
wide margin for several years. With credit tighter, 


slackening demand for new homes could materialize 


Se of a tapering off in the post- 
war residential building boom are 
becoming increasingly evident. For 
the first time in many years, there 
was a sizable accumulation of com- 
pleted but unsold homes last summer, 
reflecting growing buyer resistance. 
In addition, the market for older 
houses has shown some easing, with 
used dwellings now bringing from 
five to 15 per cent less than last 
spring. (Conditions, of course, vary 
widely depending upon the locality.) 
With credit getting tighter, a full- 
fledged buyer’s market in residential 
housing appears to be largely a matter 
of time. 


Sharp Downturn Unlikely 


Despite indications of market weak- 
ness, however, a sharp downturn in 
residential building does not seem im- 
minent. Housing starts this year are 
expected to exceed one million for the 
fifth year in a row—a satisfactory 
level by virtually any standard. But 
with deferred demand for new hous- 
ing now largely satisfied, a gradual 
6 


shift in emphasis from residential to 
non-residential construction is in pros- 
pect. Higher interest rates on Vet- 
erans Administration and F.H.A.- 


insured mortgages, which are believed 
to be in the offing, would undoubtedly 
tend to further slow up the demand 
for residential housing. 

One of the most important determi- 
nants of the need for housing is the 





rate of family formation. This influ- 
ence, too, promises to be less impor- 
tant as a stimulant to building in the 
foreseeable future since household for- 
mation has already turned down from 
its postwar peak and is expected to 
decline still further. The primary 
cause of this trend is the lower mar- 
riage rate. In 1952, marriages num- 
bered about one-fourth less than the 
1946-1948 average and the rate is un- 
likely to rise from the current level 
for some time. Besides fewer mar- 
riages, the building industry can no 
longer count upon a large number of 
“doubled up” families as a potential 
source of demand for new housing. 
Any comparison with last year’s 
building activity, of course, should be 
tempered by the realization that more 
dollars were spent for new construc- 
tion in 1952 than in any previous 
year. The value of new work put in 
place rose five per cent over 1951 to 
$32.3 billion, though the physical 
volume was relatively unchanged. 
New private construction reached a 
value of $21.8 billion while an in- 
creased rate of Government spending 
pushed public construction up 14 per 
cent to $10.5 billion—fully 33 per 


cent of total new construction activity. 
Near-Record Year 


Home building—which accounts 
for some 45 per cent of the value of 
all new private construction—had a 
near-record year in 1952. About 1.1 
million new non-farm dwelling units 
were placed under construction, mak- 
ing it the second best home building 
year. But it is noteworthy that hous- 
ing starts through June of last year 
lagged the similar year-earlier period 
and a good part of the subsequent 
upturn is attributed to the suspension 
of credit controls in September. No 
comparable stimulant is in prospect 
for 1953. However, if home building 
should fail to reach anticipated levels, 
much of the slack would be taken up 
by other private construction, as well 
as by building outlays of the Federal, 
state and local governments. 

In the latter connection, 1952 pri- 
vate commercial building was about 
one-fifth smaller than that of 1951. 
But with the relaxation of building 
controls, construction of stores, res- 
taurants, garages and the like may be 
more active this year. Religious build- 

Please turn to page 31 
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t is natural to look back upon the 
past five or six months and to re- 
ard it as “the Eisenhower Market.” 
In a sense it is, since to a great extent 
market activity and price movements 
have been influenced by the general 
conviction of investors and traders 
that substantial long term benefits are 
certain to accrue from the passing of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 
Practical dollars-and-cents _ benefits 
are yet to develop sufficiently to be 
accurately appraised, but the elimina- 
tion of price controls, material. allo- 
cations and the end of numerous other 
bureaucratic interferences with the or- 
derly course of trade have been im- 
portant factors in shaping market 
sentiment, 

The broad long term market pat- 
terns traced by the several series of 
price averages with which most in- 
vestors are familiar closely parallel 
each other regardless of the number 
of securities used in the compilations. 
The Dow-Jones 30-stock daily indus- 





The“Eisenhower 
Stock Market” 


Nearly all stock groups have 
scored significant gains from 
their pre-election levels des- 
pite the recent general market 


reaction. Here's the pattern 


trial average, for example, showed a 
rise of 11.1 per cent in the ten weeks 
from October 29 last to January 5, 
while the 415-stock industrial index 
of Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
moved up 10.1 per cent in the same 
period. In the succeeding three 
months of downdrift the rise in the 
Dow-Jones gauge was cut to 4.3 per 
cent, while the decline which cul- 
minated in the flurry following the 


latest Korean truce move reduced the 
Standard & Poor’s gain in its index 
to 4.6 per cent. The pace of the re- 
bound which followed was about the 
same with each series. 

The detailed movements within the 
Eisenhower market are shown by the 
various common stock groups used in 
Standard & Poor’s weekly 475-stock 
combined index. The prices shown are 
for the mid-week preceding the elec- 
tion, the highest peak recorded since 
then, the April 8 figure, and the per- 
centage of net gain or decline from 
the pre-election figure. 

The tabulation shows the combined 
average up only slightly, but 37 of 
the groups negotiated net gains of 
more than the 4.7 per cent over-all 
net rise, and 20 scored gains of from 
10 to 24.5 per cent. Only six groups 
showed declines of more than five per 
cent and six were off less than two 
per cent. The losses registered by 
five others ranged between 2.4 and 
4.8 per cent. 


How Stock Groups Have Acted Since the Election 


(1935-39 Equals 100) 


Subse- 
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and Yarn. 


Subse- 
+Pre- quent April 8, Net +Pre- quent April 8, Net 
*Stocks election High 1953 Gain : election High 1953 Gain 
NP ars: 197.1 217.1 206.4 4.7% Metal Fabricating .......... 155.7. 193.5 177.4 13.9 
20 Matwen@s ....5 25.00.56. 165.4 188.7 174.1 *s Mining and Smelting ....... 129.3 137.7 1266 —2.4 
SD dates td waka lames 117.6 125.3 .1219 3.7 Motion Pictures ............ 126.5 163.5 157.5 24.5 
475 Combined ........... 182.4 1998 190.8 4.6 Office Equipment .......... 229.4 272.7 257.0 12.0 
WE ee Geeee SOs cin ended 570.7 646.0 6168 8.1 
‘Create Petroleum (Composite) .... 325.2 348.7. 3229 —0.7 
P Crude Producers ......... 695.2 731.2 685.2 —1.4 
Agricultural Machinery ..... 152.6 165.5 147.9 —3.1 Integrated Companies .... 285.1 306.2 2832 —68 
Aircraft Manufacturing ..... 186.0 229.7 198.1 6.5 Printing and Publishing... .. 109.8 130.4 128.4 18.6 
ss: |. Serer 312.8 361.3 339.2 8.7 Radio Broadcasters ........ 283.3 309.4 289.2 2.1 
Apparel Manufacturing ..... 109.4 128.0 121.0 10.6 Radio-TV-Electronics ...... 306.3 331.2 300.5 —1.6 
Automobiles ............... 226.3 263.1 234.0 3.4 Railroad Equipment ........ 978 110.3 104.6 6.9 
ROR TO aa es Sh. Laas 154.5 181.0 168.1 8.8 ee rere 445.3 4888 403.7 —9.3 
Beverages (Soft) ........... 97.2 1160 111.0 14.2 Retail Stores (Composite)... 191.1 203.4 197.3 3.2 
|. BO Re EP ey ee ee 250.9 295.8 283.8 13.1 Apparel Chains ........ .. 13 1453 1468 1.2 
Building Materials ......... 155.9 172.7 169.2 6.2 Department Stores ....... 248.4 266.2 258.3 4.0 
Carpets and Rugs .......... 110.1 137.7 129.2 8.6 Pive. and Tens ........... 123.7 1288 122.7 —08 
CE al sie thn iden drew 231.3 263.2 ZS21 8.9 rere 249.9 283.1 275.0 10.0 
eee 122.1 128.2 126.1 3.3 CO er re 0244.7. ¢261.2 ¢251.5 2.8 
Containers (Glass) ......... 117.9 131.8 130.5 10.7 Ce eee 249.1 286.1 261.9 4.3 
Containers (Metal) ......... 98.1 1146 110.1 12.2 ESE 562.5 602.7 569.2 1.1 
Coal (Bituminous) ......... 447.2 494.0 443.77 —08 Shoe Manufacturing ........ 115.6 126.3 123.5 6.2 
Coal (Anthracite) .......... 92.0 1209 104.3 13.4 ra aie 193.2 208.3 199.3 3.4 
COMMER Soke Ses eee ee 162.3 192.1 167.1 3.4 ERE eer rer 186.2 215.5 197.3 6.0 
DCR es actin ics pltwsiwwews » 6 357.9 401.9 378.6 5.8 Sugar Companies (Composite) 104.7 106.9 99.7 —4.8 
Drugs (Ethical) ........... 195.7. 217.0 1908 —2.5 Beet Refiners ............ 64.1 70.7 69.6 8.6 
Drugs (Proprietary) ....... al36.5 -al144.8 a141.5 3.7 Cane Refiners ........... 127.0 132.3 129.9 2.3 
Electrical Equipment ....... 158.4 185.6 175.2 10.6 Cane Producers .......... 185.5 1921 1644 —11.4 
ci, era RE SRB ENP Ir erates 430.3 485.7 4269 —08 Textiles (Composite) ....... e270.1 e294.5 255.0 —5.6 
Finance Companies ........ 149.6 169.1 160.9 7.6 OS ea aa ee 246.7 272.0 2388 —3.2 
Food (Composite) ........ ». 147.2 165.5 161.5 9.8 Tires and Rubber Goods.... 434.7 540.6 499.8 15.0 
Biscuit Bakers ........... 157.5 176.6 170.4 8.2 Tobacco Products .......... 7a: (95S - 915 17.2 
Bread and Cakes.......... 175.2 213.2 209.4 19.5 Vegetable Oils ............. 244.5 245.4 2147 —11.1 
Canned Foods ........... 128.1 140.3. 135.2 5.6 
Dairy Products .......... 263.5 301.1 293.6 11.5 Utilities—Holding Companies 209.6 233.1 224.0 6.9 
Meat Packing ............ 119.0 154.5 147.5 24.0 Operating Companies .... 130.5 140.0 136.3 3.5 
Gold Mining (United States) 574 65.7 63.6 108 Natural Gas ............... 218.1 245.7 233.1 6.9 
Gold Mining (Canada)...... 65.3 76.3 65.8 0.8 Telephone & Telegraph..... 99.3 104.1 101.2 2.0 
Lead and Zinc ............. 112.7. 1163 1050 —68 — f cxf . 
Let wont secacantay brs 162.7 1928 182.7 12.3 St ee ee eee Ceeebete be Richa Acvicavoral 
Machinery ................ b161.6 b185.3 b1764 11.0 Tc te aoa Seaastes Chdidan c-Indhedes: Aipeansh end Mayen 
Machine Tools ............. 167.2 224.6 204.5 16.3 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Celanese B 
Now at a 1952-53 low of 28, shares 
appear to offer long-term growth pos- 
sibilities based on a return to normal 
textile conditions. (Pays 50c quar- 
terly.) Sales in the first quarter of 
1953 increased about 33 per cent over 
the like quarter of 1952, and man- 
agement believes that the upward 
trend will continue. The company 
has been revamping its entire organi- 
zation; on the manufacturing side, 
commercial weaving of textile fabrics 
is to be discontinued permanently. 
Celanese spent $18 million on addi- 
tional facilities in 1952, the bulk of 
it in the chemical division, with more 


than $5 million slated to be spent this 
year. 


Columbia Pictures C+ 

Shares around 14 continue at their 
high for the year. (Paid 25c cash 
im 1952 and 24%4% stock thus far in 
1953.) The newest addition to the 
three-dimension race is a process in- 
troduced by Columbia which achieves 
a 3-D effect when used with polarized 
glasses and filters, but which also can 
be projected to show a conventional 
flat picture. The same film can be 
shown, on both regular screens and 
on the wide, outsized ones many the- 
aters use to give the illusion of added 
depth. Columbia is utilizing this 
system on one picture already un- 
der production and has announced 
that all forthcoming pictures will be 
made in line with this particular 
method. 


Commercial Solvents Cc 

Shares at 19 are at their 1953 low 
and appear to have largely discounted 
near-term uncertainties. (Pays $1 
annually.) A substance to replace 
blood plasma, previously available 
only to the Armed Forces, is now 
being made for civilian use. The 
product takes the place of plasma in 
8 


cases of shock resulting from injury, 
surgery or burns, but it won’t replace 
whole blood. Called Expandex, it 
is made from sugar and is free from 
infection by the virus which causes 
hepatitis, a liver disease which is quite 
commonly associated with the use of 
whole blood plasma. 


Consolidated Edison A 

This good grade equity, now at 38, 
may be held for income. (Pays 55c 
quarterly.) The company is currently 
seeking authority to impose a sur- 
charge on gas customers to offset the 
recently boosted wholesale rates 
charged by the Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corporation. This increase 
will cost close to $15 million annually 
and has already been temporarily ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The extra retail charges, 
planned to become effective on June 
1, would average only about three to 
seven cents monthly except for home- 
heating consumers and large commer- 
cial users, who would pay about 64 
cents and $1.25 additional. 


Ex-Cell-O St 

Stock, now 53, is a good growth 
holding despite cyclical nature of the 
industry. (Pays $2 annually, plus 
10% stock in 1952 and 1953.) Sales 
and earnings are running comfortably 
ahead of those in the first half of 
1952. However, defense business, 
which still accounts for about 50 per 
cent of output, may drop a bit during 
the remainder of the year because of 
Government cut-backs in the jet en- 
gine parts program. Activity in the 
machine tool division has declined 
somewhat but unfilled orders in that 
category remain enough for six or 
seven months’ peak production. Or- 
ders are coming in steadily for the 
special milk -packaging equipment 
which the company leases to dairies. 
Sales in the first half of 1953 will 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


total about $49 million against $40 
million in the 1952 period. 


General Tire & Rubber B 

Now at 31, stock is a businessman's 
commitment. (Pays $2 annually.) 
Company proposes to liquidate its en- 
tire holdings of 237,600 shares of 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber which at 
current markets would net it around 
$3 million, equal to about $2.50 a 
General share. Proceeds will be used 
to further develop activities in the 
chemical and related fields. Working 
agreements between General and 
Mansfield, concerning tire testing, re- 
search and other operations, will not 
be affected. Construction will soon 
start on General’s new $6 million 
chemical plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
which will house a polyvinyl chloride 
resin unit and a pilot plant. 


Grumman Aircraft C+ 

Now at 22, this speculative com- 
mon lacks appeal on a longer-term 
basis. (Paid $2 in 1952.) Company 
has lost a Navy contract for 100 
of its F-10-F jet fighters, known 
as Jaguars. Not only was production 
already too slow but design changes 
insisted upon by the Government 
would have involved further costly 
delays. However, output of the F-9-F 
fighter, the Cougar, said to be su- 


perior to the Russian Mig 15, is con- | 


tinuing, along with other amphibious 
types. The research department is 
working on a light-weight pursuit 
plane to replace the rejected type. 


National Cash Register B 

At 56, stability of earnings and new 
products enhance longer term growth 
prospects. (Pays $3 annually.) With 
the recent sharp upswing in the use 
of accounting machines, this segment 
of National’s business is now bigger 
than the total volume of the company 
prior to the war, and accounting 
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equipment now vies with cash regis- 
ters for leadership in the production 
rogram. An adding machine in 
which all of the keys are electrified 
automatically eliminates at least 25 
per cent of the hand motions required 
with other machines. The develop- 
ment of the grocery supermarket 
has opened new markets for prod- 
ucts. Whereas independent stores are 
content to buy a simple cash register 
for $75, the supermarkets are paying 


§ up to $1,200 for machines that also 


provide analytical information. 


New Jersey Zinc Doe 

Low price-earnings ratio, at 53, re- 
flects current operating difficulties. 
(Pays $3 annually.) Although the 
company’s net income for 1952 was 
reported as $6.15 a share, up from 
the $5.06 of 1951, a substantial part 
of this gain was due to the sale of its 
Sterling Process patents in Peru to 
Cerro de Pasco Corporation for $4,- 
250,000. Because of continued weak- 
ness in zinc prices, an actual loss of 
$310,547 was sustained during the 
last quarter, which was offset only 
by a reduction in full-year income 
taxes of $2.3 million. The near-term 
industry outlook is clouded by price 
uncertainty, aggravated by continuing 
high imports of zinc. More domes- 
tice mine-closings are in prospect as 
only the lower cost producers can 


operate profitably under present 
market conditions. 
New York Central C+ 


Now at 21 shares are speculative 
but improving in status. (Paid 50c 
in 1953.) Company has placed a 
$27.5 million order for 164 diesel- 
electric locomotive units, enough 
power for full dieselization of all serv- 
ice east of Cleveland and all passen- 
ger service east of Detroit. Central 
itself will receive 124 units, while 40 
will go to its affiliate Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad. Upon delivery the 
Central will have 2,113 diesel units, 
more than any other railroad. The 
2,758,900 horsepower total will con- 
stitute approximately 60 per cent of 
the amount needed for complete die- 
selization of the system. 


Pacific Tin Consolidated Cc 

Stock is highly speculative; price, 
7. (Paid 95c in 1952, 20c so far in 
1953.) Although the company re- 
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ported profits of $1.86 per share in 
1952 against $1.11 in 1951, last year’s 
result included $604,853 in partial 
Malayan war-damage awards. The 
production of tin has increased in 
each year since the resumption of ac- 
tivities after World War II but the 
rate has declined since the latter part 
of 1952 and no improvement is ex- 
pected until political conditions are 
settled enough to permit development 
of additional mines. Of more imme- 
diate significance is the current slump 
in world tin prices, with little pros- 
pect of near-term recovery. 


Pitney-Bowes B 
Quality of stock (now 21) is im- 
proving, and issue offers some long 
term growth prospects. (Paid $1 in 
1952.) Pitney expects larger earn- 
ings than the $1.34 a share of 1952, 
because of a nine per cent increase 
in the price of postage meters and 
a seven per cent boost in other office 
equipment. The expiration of EPT 
on June 30 could also be an impor- 
tant earnings determinant since this 
levy cost about $690,000 (equal to 
about 60 cents a share) last year. 
Rising costs have reduced company’s 
profit margin to 5.3 cents per sales 
dollar in 1952 from 9.3 cents in 1949. 
About 90. per cent of the postage 
meters in the country are leased out 
by Pitney so that rental fees will tend 
to stabilize earnings in slack business 
periods. (Also FW, Jan. 21.) 


Raytheon Manufacturing Cc 
Paying no dividends, stock is dis- 
tinctly speculative; price, 14. The 
company has announced the availabil- 
ity for commercial sale of two radi- 
cally new pieces of television trans- 
mission equipment. These units 
permit televising by roving camera- 
men without a wire connection with 
the sending station. The first device, 
called the Microlink, is light enough 
to be carried by one man, thus elimi- 
nating expensive truck equipment, 
and can beam signals up to 30 miles. 
The other is the Magnalink, which 
may be used to set up small independ- 
ent stations in isolated communities 
and has a range of about 100 miles. 


St. Regis Paper C+ 

Although company’s activities have 
been diversified by entry into the oil 
business, the stock (now 23) remains 





speculative. (Pays $1 annually.) 
Better earnings than the $2.32 a share 
of last year are predicted by St. Regis 
for 1953 and later in the year it plans 
te consider a more liberal dividend 
policy. St. Regis owns land in Ala- 
bama on which there are six produc- 
ing wells in which it has a one-quar- 
ter interest. About 17,000 acres out 
of 300,000 acres owned in Alabama 
and Northern Florida are under lease 
to oil companies. On 171,000 acres 
St. Regis holds a one-half interest 
in the mineral rights ; on 42,000 acres 
it owns all mineral rights; and rights 
on the remaining 87,000 acres vary 
‘up to a half-interest. 


Sunshine Biscuits B+ 

At 71, shares provide a good income 
from a widely covered $4 annual divi- 
dend. Assuming a continued high level 
of earnings, management plans to split 
the common stock before the close 
of 1954. The company feels that “a 
stock split has got to come eventu- 
ally” and the directors are to dis- 
cuss it at the forthcoming annual 
meeting. The stock was split two- 
for-one in April 1946 but the issue 
now is approaching levels prevailing 
prior to the split. Sunshine expects 
a better showing this quarter than 
in the like period of 1952, since last 
year a strike hampered operations 
and adversely affected second quarter 
earnings. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission ° 

Stock, while speculative, has growth 
possibilities; price, 24. (Pays $1.40 
annually, plus 20% stock in 1952.) 
The company plans to spend $25 mil- 
lion for the purchase of a 25 per 
cent interest in American Republics 
Corporation, which is engaged in oil 
and gas production in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and New Mexico. The 
purchase is expected to smooth the 
way towards a merger of American 
Republics with Tennessee Production 
Company, 49 per cent owned by 
Tennessee Gas. To finance the deal, 
the company expects to offer publicly 
one million shares of its common 
stock. Other major stockholders of 
the two subsidiary companies have 
agreed in principle to the merger pro- 
posal and studies to work out mu- 
tually acceptable terms are now under 
way. 


*Over-the-counter securities ‘not rated. 


Helicopter Industry 


—Lusty Infant 


Most companies in the field are unseasoned, 


but seem to be facing a growing market. 


Three commercial air lines already operating. 


Ithough the helicopter has been 

known theoretically since Leo- 
nardo da Vinci in the 1500s, it took 
World War II and a bulging defense 
pocketbook to push it from the draw- 
ing board into the air. But it has 
been the Korean War, with headline 
tales of mercy rescues from former 
aviation death-traps, that has pro- 
vided the push needed for further 
military uses of helicopters on offense 
and defense, and for stepped-up civil- 
ian expansion when the Korean emer- 
gency ends. 


Transportation Revolution? 


Total Army, Navy and Air Force 
budget requests for helicopters in 
1953-54 may reach to more than $1 
billion. As part of a long-range pro- 
gram to acquire 2,000 helicopters, the 
Army is seeking appropriations of 
$200 million for next year as a start. 
For civilians, commercial helicopter 
airlines already are operating in Los 
Angeles, Chicago and New York, and 
although up to the present time they 
have been limited to carrying mail, 
a rapid program of expansion is un- 
der way. Plans have already been for- 
mulated for a heliport-to-airport shut- 
tle service, intercity schedules and 
regular suburban commuting. It ap- 
pears to be the only possible way in 
crowded metropolitan areas to cut 
down the traveling time between city 
centers and airfields. 

However, helicopter growth de- 
pends primarily on co-operation with 
the air industry as a whole. Even- 
tually, ‘copter-buses, longer-ranged 
and faster, may take over a good por- 
tion of the short-haul passenger and 
light freight business, up to approxi- 
mately 500 miles. While helicopters 
will never be able to displace buses 
or trucks completely, they may never- 
theless revolutionize future transpor- 
tation. 

Shares of three companies wholly 
10 





Bell Aircraft 


devoted to manufacture or transport 
are traded over-the-counter, while 
two which are listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange are partly but im- 
portantly interested in production. A 
sixth company having publicly owned 
stock conducts a ’copter flying service. 


Oldest Manufacturer 


United Aircraft’s Sikorsky Divi- 
sion ranks as the oldest member and 
one of the largest in the industry. 
Sikorsky controls more than 200 pat- 
ents of the Autogiro Company of 
America and has been in continuous 
production since 1947. Special atten- 
tion is given to models ranging in 
size from four to twelve places and 
almost all output heads directly for 
the armed forces, where the principal 


use in recent months has been in 
ambulance and general military res. 
cue work. 

Bell Aircraft has been occupied for 
some time with the production of the 
company’s biggest rotary wing under- 
taking, the Navy’s XHSL-1 anti-sub- 
marine helicopter. Much attention 
has also been devoted to Bell’s con- 
vertiplane which has the ability to 
take off and land like a helicopter and 
fly like an airplane, without need oj 
extensive airport landing strips or 
runways. Once airborne, its rotor 
blades convert from a position atop 
the wings to a position resembling 
the propellers of fixed wing aircraft. 

Piasecki Helicopter, the largest 
independent producer, proved and 
flew the first tandem-rotor helicopter 
in 1945, the “Flying Banana.” Sales 
in 1952 reached $52 million (double 
1951) and in 1953 will probably be 
considerably higher than the year ear- 
lier figure. At present Piasecki’s out- 
put is exclusively for the military. In 
1952 production started on a new 20- 
troop transport but plans have been 
made for a 40-passenger-plus-4-crew 
version in 1953, and eventually a mili- 
tary or commercial 52- and 72-pas- 
senger model. 


Others in Group 


Next in size comes Hiller, well 
known for the popular Hiller 360, one 
of the most widely used machines 
prior to the Korean outbreak. Hiller 
has about completed plans for a ram- 
jet two-place machine with an un- 
loaded weight of only 360 pounds. 
While sales in 1952 totaled only $14.4 
million, it is expected that they will 
reach $40 million by 1955 and the 
company’s current backlog is con- 
sidered sufficient for the next three 
years, 

Gyrodyne Company of America is 


a relative newcomer to the field but . 


has developed the first coaxial type 


Leading Helicopter Enterprises 


Sales 

7—- (Millions) — 

Company 1951 1952 
Bell Aiveralt......5:. $82.0 $128.6 
0 ee ee N.A. N.A. 
BEE Haid Seong eee 6.6 14.4 
| eae 26.4 52.0 
N. Y. Airways....... N.A. N.A. 
United Aircraft ...... 417.2 667.8 


b--Plus 20% stock. 


Norte: Sales figures for Bell and United are for all products, including non-helicopter lines. 
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c—5-for-1 split scheduled for May. 


Earned 


7— Per Share—, 7—Dividends—, Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
$2.19 $3.46 $2.25 $1.50 23 
N.A. N.A. aus agpak c4 

0.48 2.47 Bates ‘Stes 8 
0.72 N.A. sae’ is alec 20 
N.A. D0.60 ‘chine pie heads 11 
4.06 5.18 b2.00 2.00 34 
N.A.---Not available. D—Deficit. 
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of helicopter, and is at work on the 
largest helicopter ever attempted. 
New York Airways is the franchised 
carrier of mail and passengers be- 
tween the three principal airports 
serving New York City and also car- 
ries mail to Upstate New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. Since the 
company has been in operation only 
since last October no significance can 





really can be attached to its operating 
record. 

Because of the relative newness of 
the industry, all shares must rank as 
speculations, although United Air- 
craft and Bell are of better calibre 
than the others in the group. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that a tre- 
mendous future potential does exist 
for the industry in general. THE END 


Better Prospects for Bond Market 


Prices of Government and other high grade obligations 


seem well adjusted to new policies. Purchasing power 


of the income dollar should be more stable from now on 


~overnment and other high grade 
Cs bond prices have been under 
pressure for about two years, ever 
since the Federal Reserve System 
stopped pegging Government bonds. 
Part of the decline witnessed since 
then reflects the artificiality of the 
price level prevailing while the peg- 
ging policy was in operation. The 
remainder has been due to the heavy 
demands for credit which have pre- 
vailed during the past two years and 
the measures pursued by Federal Re- 
serve authorities in an effort to keep 
excessive use of credit from resulting 
in an inflationary boom. 


Measure of Success 


That their efforts have been largely 
successful is attested by the station- 
ary or declining trend shown by most 
commodity price indexes since early 
1951. Other factors helped, of 
course, notably liquidation of the ex- 
cessive inventories built up during 
the early months of the Korean War, 
but credit policy has been the prin- 
cipal factor. 

Nevertheless, some inflationary po- 
tential still exists. From mid-1951 
to the close of 1952, Government 
securities held by the Federal Reserve 
Banks rose by $1.7 billion and by 
commercial banks by over $6 billion. 
The money supply increased some 


$20 billion during this period. Ob- 


viously, the amount of Federal debt 
which has come to rest in bank port- 
folios is still excessive despite the 
somewhat half-hearted attempts made 
by the Truman Administration, dur- 
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ing its latter days, to move this into 
the hands of non-bank investors. 

An altogether too large proportion 
of the total debt consists of short 
term issues. When the present Ad- 
ministration took office, no less than 
$71.4 billion of the debt was due with- 
in a year. Banks are necessarily 
partial to near maturities, but other 
investors prefer longer term issues 
because of their higher yields. Thus, 
the problem of minimizing bank-held 
debt was partly one of lengthening 
average maturities. 

A start in this direction was made 
in February when holders of nearly 
$8.9 billion of maturing certificates 
were offered their choice of one-year 
214 per cent certificates or 214 per 
cent bonds with a life of five years 
and ten months. It was hoped that 
about $1 billion of the latter would be 
taken up, but exchanges into the 
bonds totaled only $620 million. 

Since then, the heavy demand for 
credit has continued. In addition to 
large borrowing to finance commer- 
cial and residential construction and 
consumer purchases of durable goods, 
the sale of corporate and municipal 
bonds has proceeded at a pace in ex- 
cess of the record rate witnessed for 
both in 1952. In addition, there has 
been much speculation over the pos- 
sibility that the Treasury might raise 
some new long term money to finance 
the fiscal 1953 deficit, and it was 
recognized that this would require a 
higher coupon rate. These factors 
combined to force bond prices down ; 
the longest term Government issue 


decline to 93 6/32 late in March, a 
level at which it offered a return of 
2.95 per cent. 

The Treasury recently announced 
that it will raise $2 billion of new 
money, which is all that will be 
needed during the balance of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Half of this will 
come from increases in weekly offer- 
ings of Treasury bills, starting late 
this month ; it is anticipated that most 
of the extra bills will be taken by 
corporations and other non-bank in- 
vestors. The other $1 billion is rep- 
resented by an issue of 30-year 3%4 
per cent bonds sold (and heavily over- 
subscribed) April 13. 

The new bonds represent the long- 
est maturity offered since 1941 and 
carry the highest coupon rate since 
an offering in 1934. In addition to the 
sale of $1 billion of the issue for cash, 
holders of Series F and G savings 
bonds maturing between May 1 and 
December 31 may exchange their 
holdings for the new bonds through 
April 30. The issue is fully market- 
able, and commercial banks may sub- 
scribe to it, but only up to five per 
cent of their time deposits. This limi- 
tation is relatively academic; banks 
must keep their holdings liquid and 
have little interest in 30-year bonds. 


Yield Outlook 


Even at a premium over par, the 
new bonds offer substantially larger 
yields than do previously outstanding 
issues. This differential, however, 
is traceable largely or entirely to their 
longer maturity. If their return 
proves too generous to fit into the 
current yield pattern on Govern- 
ments, adjustment is more apt to oc- 
cur through an increase in the pre- 
mium on the new bonds than through 
further declines in the remainder of 
the Government list. The bond 
market appears to have largely com- 
pleted its ‘adjustment to the new 
monetary policies. In view of the 
reception accorded the latest issue, 
and the probable outlook for credit 
supply and demand later in the year, 
there is almost no possibility of a 
still higher coupon rate on subse- 
quent new issues. Furthermore, bond 
investors can look forward to relative 
stability in the purchasing power of 
their income dollar from now on, a 
decided advantage compared with the 
situation which has existed during 
the past fifteen years or so. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 

investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 

tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 

this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. - e LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Old Man River 


In THis PERIOD of ru- 
mors of peace and arms stretch-outs 
the security owner is well advised to 
keep three investment basics in mind. 
Keep your investments in a nation 
that is growing as, for instance, the 
United States. Select an industry 
that is going ahead as fast as the na- 
tion’s economy as a whole, and pref- 
erably faster. Select growing com- 
panies within growing industries in 
this growing nation. Such issues 
make more progress than most when 
times are good and are better cush- 
ioned when general business recedes. 
Fortunately there are many industries 
in this country, perhaps a score still 
in their infancy, that are eager to get 
on with the work of improving peace- 
time products for peacetime use. They 
brighten the future of our country 
which, like Old Man River, just 
keeps rolling along. 


Setting It Back 


Cautious ECONOMISTS 
have admonished investors to expect 
a letdown in steel production which 
presumably was outrunning strike-de- 
ferred demand. Meanwhile, after ex- 
ceeding ten million tons in March for 
the first single month in history and 
continuing this trend with another 
large production figure early in 
April, it appears that the steel market 
is as tight as ever, if not tighter. The 
steel makers’ view of the intermediate 
future indicates that principal buyers 
now are interested mainly in the 
question of whether the steel they will 
need is to be used proportionately 
more for civilian production than be- 
fore or whether the ratio of defense 
to peacetime requirements will re- 
main as it has been in the past. The 
only setback in immediate sight ap- 
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pears to be the need of the economists 
to set back their own forecasts to a 
later date on the calendar. 


The Shortest Route 


Uriiry Leavers par- 
ticipating in the 1953 annual conven- 
tion of the Edison Electric Institute 
at Atlantic City June 1 through June 
4 will command the spotlight of in- 
vestors’ interest to a greater extent 
than at any time since the “Death 
Clause” became a major public issue. 
But this time the interest will be 
benign and unworried. 

A predominant theme of discussion 
will be atomic energy. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has signified its 
belief, informally at least, that it may 
be opportune to let industry share 
more directly in the risks and rewards 
of utilizing the power of the atom. 
The Government apparently is ready 
to turn the atom over to industry for 
application in the everyday practical 
work of the nation. The pending 
event marks a new epoch for the tax- 
paying utility industry. 

It also marks a chapter in Govern- 
ment-industry cooperation that high- 
lights the flexibility of the American 
enterprise system which permits Gov- 
ernment to do one type of work, 
privately financed industry another 
type at a profit and for the two to 
participate in cooperative effort. In- 
itially, industry helped Government 
develop use of the atom for defense. 
Now Government is about to turn the 
responsibility back to industry of 
speeding the development of com- 
mercial power, now probably no more 
than a decade away in some areas 
where fuel costs are high. 

The transition is of commanding 
interest to the thousands of owners 
of public utility. shares. The once- 
belabored industry, unlike the rail- 








road industry of some 30 years ago 
which was asleep at the switch when 
gasoline threatened to take traffic 
from the rails, is to be commended 
for business statesmanship in cooper- 
ating with Government to develop 
use of atomic energy. It has placed 
itself in position to apply these bene- 
fits for the use of all industry in 
whatever areas its application may be 
needed. 

Capping the change-over, the in- 
cident again attests that the fastest 
way to successful application is 
through the initiative and resourcefu. 
ness of competitive companies which 
in turn are owned by hundreds of 
thousands of investors. For peace- 
time accomplishment the shortest 
route is through industry. 


Old Timers’ Week 


N or EVERY pay in this 
young country do we celebrate cen- 
tennials. But in the past week we 
have had two in the corporate field: 
The Home Insurance Company and 
the United: States Trust Company. 
The two young oldsters have much in 
common. They started life at the 
same time in birthplaces barely 250 
yards apart in Wall Street of 1853. 
One has held steadily to its original 
fiduciary function without change in 
its corporate title, while the other 
with equal consistency has indemni- 
fied for a century against property 
loss by fire—also without change 
of a name that has become widely 
known. Thus both have helped to 
safeguard assets and to encourage 
men to take risks in building the West 
knowing they had provided or could 
provide some measure of security in 
the event of misfortune. To both, 
FINANCIAL WorLD extends its con- 
gratulations and best wishes for an- 
other good century ahead. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Dynamics Looks Aloft Again 


Already the largest aircraft manufacturer in Canada, 


company will now acquire a controlling interest in 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft from Atlas Corporation 


Li spring, General Dynamics 
Corporation was adopted as the 
corporate name of the former Elec- 
tric Boat Company—which more 
than a half-century ago delivered the 
world’s first successful submarine to 
the United States Navy. The 
change in name is a reflection of the 
expanding interests of the company 
which is, or plans to become engaged 
in “engineering and manufacturing 
activities wherein nearly every phase 
of the science of dynamics is applied.” 

General Dynamics has long been 
this country’s only private submarine 
builder and also manufactures top 
quality marine and industrial motors. 
These activities are conducted, re- 
spectively, by the Electric Boat and 
the Electro Dynamic divisions. Un- 
fortunately, submarine building has 
always been a feast or famine busi- 
ness. Between 1919 and 1931 it was 
clearly a famine proposition, since in 
that period not a single Navy con- 
tract for construction of a new sub- 
marine was obtained by the company. 


Sets Its Sights 


At the end of World War II Dy- 
namics began to cast about for di- 
versification opportunities. It took a 
major step in this direction in 1947 
when Canadair Limited—the largest 
aircraft producer in Canada—was ac- 
quired. Sales figures of Canadair 
and the Electric Boat division are 
not disclosed, but employment at 
Canadair is roughly twice that of the 
submarine division. The Electro 
Dynamic division’s sales, however, 
are stated. Last year, it did about 
$5 million worth of business, pro- 
viding several hundred motors for 
auxiliary power installations on the 
liner United States. 

Both sales and earnings of Gen- 
eral Dynamics reached peak levels in 
1952, with all three major divisions 
doing a larger volume of business. 
This year’s outlook is also encourag- 
ing. Quantity production of the 
T-33 jet trainer, adapted from the 
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General Dynamics 


Net Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $9.1 $0.68 $0.60 16 — 3% 
1938... 11.5 0.75 060 15%— 6 
1939... 145 144 0.60 18%— 8% 
1940... 169 2.89 0.80 18%—10% 
1941... 43.7 3.76 0.90 17%—10 
1942... 75.2 187 100 13%—9% 
1943... 946 4.55 125 14 — 8% 
1944... 90.8 4.14 1.50 1534—10 
1945... 45.4 3.11 1.50 24%—14 
1946... 144 1.98 $1.25 353%4—12% 
1947... 269 0.37 1.00 16%—10% 
1948... 546 249 1.50 16%—11 
1949... 45.2 0.13 1.50 17%—12% 
1950... 41.8 1.52 1.25 213%—16 © 
1951.. 826 4.53 sl.00 27%—17% 
1952... 134.6 5.72 2.25 a4554—24% 


a—1953 range (through April 15) 46%4—38%. 
s—Plus stock. 





Lockheed F-80 fighter, is scheduled 
for mid-1953. Canadair will also in- 
crease its output of F-86E Sabre Jet 
fighters; a large number of these 
planes have been built (under license 
from North American Aviation) for 
the Canadian Government and in 
1952 several hundred were ordered 
for the British Royal Air Force. 
Stepped-up activity is also in pros- 
pect for the Electric Boat division 
which in mid-1952 laid the keel for 
the first nuclear-powered submarine 
(Nautilus) and later was assigned 
the task of buildirig the second nu- 
clear underseas craft (Sea Wolf). 
Major components for the nuclear 
power plant of the Nautilus are being 
built by Westinghouse Electric, and 
for the Sea Wolf by General Electric. 
General Dynamics recently took 
another important step forward when 
it arranged the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corporation from Atlas 
Corporation. The 400,000 shares of 
Consolidated Vultee to be acquired 
from Atlas—representing a 17 per 
cent interest in the aircraft concern— 
will be exchanged for $8.7 million in 
cash and 20,000 shares of General 
Dynamics stock. Total value of this 


“package,” at current prices for Dy- 

namics, runs around $9.5 million. 
Consolidated Vultee, one of the 

nation’s largest producers of military 


and commercial aircraft, reported 
sales of $391 million in its 1952 fiscal 
year—nearly three times Dynamics’ 
1952 sales figure. Consolidated has 
an order backlog exceeding $1 billion 
covering production of the B-36 
bomber for the Air Force and Con- 
vair-Liners for the air transport in- 
dustry. The company—which is 
working on guided missiles and a jet- 
powered version of the B-36—also 
has the task of designing and building 
a bomber in which a nuclear power 
plant under development by General 


Electric will be installed. 


It was also recently reported that 
Dynamics had indicated some interest 
in a possible merger with Foster 
Wheeler, but so far as can be ascer- 
tained no negotiations leading toward 
such a development are under way. 

Earnings of General Dynamics 
climbed to $5.72 per share in 1952, 
an all-time high. With a favorable 
tax status and a backlog of $372 mil- 
lion, 1953 should be as good or per- 
haps better. Income of Canadair 
Limited is, of course, subject to Do- 
minion and Provincial taxes. But 
Canada has no EPT and its corporate 
tax rate is slated to drop to 47 per 
cent later this year, materially lower 
than the prevailing rate in the United 
States. 


Plus and Minus Factors 


General Dynamics is currently sell- 
ing around 39, or about 6.8 times 
1952 earnings, to yield 7.7 per cent 
from the $3 dividend rate set last 
October. On the favorable side, the 
company has an aggressive manage- 
ment, a modest capitalization, and a 
favorable nearby earnings outlook. 
However, Dynamics is a company 
whose fortunes are closely tied with 
the arms program of the United 
States and her Allies. In view of the 
possible ending of Korean hostilities 
and a change for the better in East- 
West relations, the common stock 
carries obvious risks. The $2 con- 
vertible preferred (which can be ex- 
changed at any time for 1.05 common 
shares) is a more conservative means 
of investing in the company under 
present conditions. Now around 41, 
the preferred yields 4.9 per cent. 
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STANDARD OIL onvryay 


and Subsidiaries 


Report record sales and income... 
Financial position strengthened further 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and its subsidiary companies 
strengthened their financial position during 1952. Current assets 
were 3.01 times current liabilities at the end of 1952, as compared 
with 2.37 to 1 a year before. Our sales trend continued upward— 
despite the handicap of refinery and steel strikes—with 2 per cent 
more products (in volume) being sold. Largely as a result of this 
record volume of sales, our total income reached a new high— 
$1,617,000,000...3.7 per cent more than in 1951. We produced 2 . 
per cent more crude oil and natural gas liquids than in 1951. But 
with all these gains, our net earnings were down. One reason was 
the strike in seven of our refineries last spring. The steel strike also 
resulted in a loss of sales to our customers in the steel and related 
industries. Even more important, we were caught between rising 
costs and inflexible price ceilings on crude and products. 


SALES IN 1952 TOTALED $1,550,000,000 compared with $1,499,000,- 
000 in 1951, highest previous year. For the third straight year, 
record sales were made, both in total volume and in dollar value. 
Prices averaged slightly lower than in 1951 although labor and 
other costs rose generally. 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1952 WERE $119,980,000 or $7.81 per share. 
This compares with $148,700,000 or $9.71 per share in 1951 and 
$123,580,000 or $8.09 per share in 1950. Our tax bill for 1952 was 
$92,677,000, equal to $6.03 per share. In addition, we collected 
taxes on gasoline and other petroleum products, amounting to 
$237,000,000, for governmental agencies. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES increased sharply to $204,300,000 despite 


he 


the steel shortage which slowed some of our drilling and construc- 
tion. In 1951, $183,100,000 went for this purpose. Our major capital 
expenditures in 1952 were for developing new crude production, 
increased refining capacity, new pipelines, and improved marketing 
facilities. Further expansion in operations will be needed to meet 
a continuing increase in demand for products. In 1953 our capital 
expenditures are expected to be somewhat higher. 


CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES in the amount of $139,000,000 were sold 
in 1952 to retire more than $80,000,000 in bank loans, to finance 
future expansion and to provide increased working capital. 


TOTAL ASSETS at the end of 1952 were $1,964,000,000 compared 
with $1,801,000,000 for 1951, and have more than doubled since 
1945. This was largely due to the investment of more than a billion 
and a quarter dollars since January 1, 1946, in expanded facilities 
for production, manufacturing, transportation and marketing. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1952 numbered 51,440, an increase of 
1,700 over 1951. The only serious work stoppage in our 63-year 
history took place in 1952 as part of an over-all pattern of oil 
industry strikes. During the year, benefits to employees were 
increased, without increasing the over-all cost to the employees. 


NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS was 117,600 at the end of 1952. The 
largest amount of our stock any one person owns is less than 1% 
of the total; the largest amount any institution owns is less than 
4%. Dividends were paid in 1952 for the 59th consecutive year. As 
in the past, this year’s reinvestment of profits has increased the 
stockholders’ equity—to $88.33 per share on Dec. 31. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
and Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business for the Years 1952 and 1951 


1952 1951 
Sales and operating revenues............. $1,592,122,143 $1,539,119,806 
Dividends, interest, and other income..... 24,772,976 19,927,173 





NOTA INO is so. 0 -ares nn 0m $1,616,895,119 $1,559,046,979 





DEDUCT: 

Materials used, salaries and wages, operating 
and general expenses other than those 
POO 65a okt w ces s.n pew bee ua S 


: : $1,294,419,369 
Depreciation, depletion, and amortization of 


$1,180,806,361 


properties— 
PO GINUND S csci wig oe weet eae SE Mies 58,031,915 51,122,254 
Depletion, amortization of drilling and 

development costs, and loss on retire- 

ments and abandonments............ 37,702,958 35,849,657 
Federal income and excess profits taxes. . 52,551,000 91,703,000 
Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amounting 

to $236,814,801 in 1952 and $205,883,- 

340 in 1951 collected from customers for 

government agencies)................ 40,125,708 38,731,649 
DR, CEAIID ook So oe Semen ue ee 8,671,862 6,102,700 
Minority stockholders’ interest in net 

earnings of subsidiaries.............. 5,410,869 6,034,002 





Total deductions........... $1,496,913,681 


$ 119,981,438 


$1,410,349,623 
$ 148,697,356 
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Dividends paid by Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana)— 
Regular dividends paid wholly in cash— 
$2.50 per share in 1952 and $2.25 in 
1951 


$ 38,368,232 $ 34,436,449 


Extra dividends paid in capital stock of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
—278,246 shares in 1952 and 339,160 
shares in 1951 at average ig tom 
value—together with equalizing cas 
payments in lieu of fractional shares. 
Market values on dates of distribu- 
tion were equivalent to $1.5187 in 1952 
and $1.7037 in 1951 per share on 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
SK. She hss She ee om Sekieae 


Total dividends paid....... $ 


Balance of earnings retained............ $ 

Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 
ness at beginning of year............. 

Prior years’ reserve no longer required for 
PVONREENID. 65.0 25635 bad chien she es 


Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 
ne At Cl CE SORE ss tic os a sig bn os 38s 


8,502,709 
46,870,941 $ 
73,110,497 $ 103,697,015 

773,259,988 669,562,973 

8,462.720 a 


10,563,892 
45,000,341 











$ 854,833,205 $ 773,259,988 








. Copies of the 1952 Annual Report available on request as long as the supply 
lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois 





THE STORY IN FIGURES 





1952 1951 1950 
FINANCIAL 
Total income.......... $1,617,000,000 $1,559,000,000 $1,318,000,000 
Net earnings........... 119,980,000 148,700, ,580, 
Net earnings per share. . $7.81 $8.09 
Dividends paid........ $ 46,870,000 5,000, 000, 41,210,000 
Dividends paid per share $4.019* $3. 954* $3.135* 
Earnings retained in the 
DUBUONN 5 oho. sik 0 $ 73,110,000 ,$ 103,700,000 $ 82,370,000 
Capital expenditures.... $ 204,300,000 $ 183,100,000 $ 127,400,000 
Net worth, at the year 
OA Ree ee ee $1,357,000,000 $1,272,000,000 $1,166,000,000 
Book value per share, at 
the yearend......... $88.33 $83.00 $76.27 
PRODUCTION 
Crude oil and natural gas 
liquids produced, net, 
See eee 97,300,000 95,210,000t 78,180,000+ 
Oil wells owned, net, at 
the yearend......... 9,194 9,043 8,724 
Gas wells owned, net, at 
the yearend......... 1,307 1,106 945 
MANUFACTURING 
Crude oil run at refineries, 
SIPURA. tha eerie 185,300,000 187,600,000 168,700,000 
Crude running capacity, 
at year end, barrels 
GOP QAI. 05 1G See's = 569,000 548,000 499,500 
MARKETING 
Total sales in dollars.... $1,550,000,000 $1,499,000,000 $1,268,000,000 
Bulk plants operated, at 
the year end......... 4,539 4,528 4,521 
Retail outlets served, at 
the yearend......... 31,040 31,130 31,020 
TRANSPORTATION . 
Pipelines owned, at the 
year end, miles....... 16,740 16,180 15,440 
Pipeline traffic, million 
barrel miles. . 138,900 142,000+ 129,200 
Tanker and barge traffic, 
million barrel miles. 97,850 99,510 102,400 
PEOPLE 
Stockholders, at the year 
OS Oe ieee 117,600 116,800 96,090 
rm. at the year 
Sib ARS = Sua Ne ve Aes 51,440 49,740 46,740 


*Including $1.519 in 1952, $1.704 in 1951, and $1.135 in 1950 as the 
market value of the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) on the respective dates of distribution. 
+Revised figures. 
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Truce talks may last several months. Resulting uncertainty 


will affect stock prices, but current business developments 


possess even greater influence over near term market trends 


Now that the first shock of the Kremlin’s unex- 
pected peace overtures has been absorbed by the 
stock market, investors are in for a long waiting 
period before the implications of this new develop- 
ment can be accurately assessed. The probable effect 
of a Korean truce on Federal spending, taxes and 
business activity is still a matter of conjecture; 
even worse, it may be several months or even longer 
before we can be sure that a truce will be negoti- 
ated at all. 


During this period, as has been true ever since 
the original truce talks started nearly two years ago, 
the market will doubtless reflect any seemingly sig- 
nificant development appearing to point toward 
definite success or failure in the negotiations. There 
will probably be many such developments. As one 
example, the report that the Communists are using 
ambulances transporting our wounded prisoners 
southward as a shield for their ammunition trucks 
is hardly calculated to inspire confidence in any 
genuine desire for peace, or expectation of attain- 
ing it, on their part. 


Uncertainty over the major question of truce 
or continued fighting in Korea will probably tend 
to restrict market movements in either direction, but 
within the framework created by this uncertainty 
and the day-to-day changes in the apparent out- 
come, share prices will be responsive to any major 
developments in the domestic business picture. Two 
fields in particular will be closely watched: tax 
prospects and consumer durable goods sales. 


House Speaker Martin recently stated that 
“the present complexion and the past actions of 
the Ways and Means Committee” make it “almost 
impossible” to extend EPT beyond the June 30 
expiration date. He should know. However, Con- 
gressional attitudes are subject to change, and a 
possible reason for a change in this respect lies in 
the increasing doubt that the Reed Bill calling for 
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personal income tax reductions on the same date 
can be passed. If it cannot, political factors might 
call for extension of EPT to September 30. Such a 
move should not have any drastic effect on the 
market if, as is likely, it were made unmistakably 
clear at the time that there would be no second 
extension. 


The Administration is encountering extreme 
difficulty in redrafting the military budget for fiscal 
1954, and whereas it was originally hoped that new 


‘figures could be given to Congress by the end of 


this month, it now appears that these will be delayed 
until mid-May or even longer. This makes it ex- 
tremely unlikely that the Senate will have time to 
act on military appropriations and pass the Reed 
Bill soon enough to give the Treasury time for the 
required paper work before the tax cut goes into 
effect. 


Production of autos and appliances is pro- 
ceeding at near-record levels, but the same cannot 
be said for retail sales of these items. Auto makers 
still hope to turn out a record 1.9 million cars 
during the current quarter, but unless sales pick up 
sharply inventories at dealer and then manufacturer 
levels will grow at an alarming rate, leading to 
widespread price concessions and a sudden drop in 
output. The prospect of any such action would, in 
itself, contribute to hesitancy among consumers. 


The economy is still, at the moment, under 
forced draft, but a combination of possible and 
even probable developments could very easily lead 
to a slowdown some time after mid-year. This 
would hardly help the stock market. Thus, positions 
in speculative issues involve excessive risks. But at 
present moderate statistical valuations, better grade 
stocks promise sustained income and enough im- 
munity to any likely decline in share prices gen- 
erally to justify retention. 


Written April 16, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Stock Commission Rates 

Changes in rates of commission charged for the 
purchase and sale of listed stocks will be considered 
by the Board of Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange on May 21. The proposed changes rep- 
resent a radical departure from the long-estab- 
lished policy of gearing rates to the number of 
shares sold. The new rate structure is based pri- 
marily on the amount of money involved in the 
transaction. Lower rates would be charged on most 
odd lot transactions up to $1,200, with commis- 
sions on odd lots under $400 being reduced as 
much as 50 per cent. On round lot transactions 
involving less than $1,200, rates would be cut as 
much as 16 per cent. But on all other transactions 
higher rates would apply, the extent of the increase 
depending upon the money value involved. The 
changes—which are designed to help offset the in- 
creased cost of doing business by Stock Exchange 
member firms—would result in an over-all increase 
in commissions, but at the same time would give 
small investors a better break. 


Steel Price Hike? 


A trilogy of pronouncements from high steel ex- 
ecutives and the head of the United Steel Workers- 
CIO suggests strongly that an early hike in steel 
prices is not unlikely, though no definite statements 
were made. Chairman Benjamin F. Fairless of 
United States Steel told a convention of steel dis- 
tributors in Miami that despite twelve years of rec- 
ord breaking production the steel industry is suffer- 
ing from “a clear case of malnutrition,” the result 
of Government controls which have squeezed profit 
margins to a near-vanishing point. Chairman E. T. 
Weir of National Steel said much the same thing 
to a press conference in Pittsburgh. On the same 
day David J. McDonald, head of the steel union, 
announced that after this year’s negotiations with 
_ the industry are concluded the union will seek a 
broad expansion of social insurance benefits in- 
cluding payment of all medical, drug and hospital 
bills. 


Higher Gas Costs 

Natural gas, which sold at one to two cents per 
1,000 cubic feet in the field before World War II, 
now brings eight to ten cents per 1,000 feet and is 
expected to go even higher. Before long, observers 
look for 15-cent gas to prevail in the Texas Gulf 
Coast region which furnishes much of the nation’s 
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supply. As gas prices in the field rise, the amount 
charged by the large transmission companies to 
their utility customers must eventually follow suit. 
However, in view of its many advantages, as well 
as the favorable price relationship which gas bears 
to both coal and oil, the industry believes that the 
price of the fuel can increase and still be attractive 
to the residential customer. Some hold that field 
prices can climb to 20 or 25 cents for 1,000 feet 
before the competitive position of gas would be 
jeopardized. 


Antibiotic Prices 


Wholesale prices of two major antibiotics, peni- 
cillin and streptomycin, were cut approximately in 
half last year as a result of a price war which be- 
gan last spring. But since the beginning of this 
year, the market has firmed somewhat. Penicillin 
now sells around 8/10 cent for 100,000 units vs. 
34 cent at the beginning of 1953, while strepto- 
mycin has recovered to 17 cents a gram from 15 
cents several months ago. The peak season for anti- 
biotics use is now over, but in the opinion of in- 
dustry spokesmen no further sharp reductions are 
imminent. Furthermore, while complete cessation 
of Korean hostilities might bring about some de- 
cline in Government penicillin requirements, large 
quantities would still be needed as long as sizable 
numbers of troops are maintained in that area. 


Weed Killers Zoom 


Some of the credit received by fertilizers for 
bumper crops may in the future be shared with 
weed killers. Farm use of these chemical herbi- 
cides, defolients and the like is stimulated not only 
by the relative scarcity and high cost of farm 
labor, but by the economic advantages of improved 
crop yields. Present output of the chemical weed 
killers—which have been used in important quanti- 
ties only since the 1940’s—is around 125 million 
pounds annually, and further increases are in pros- 
pect. Agriculture Department officials believe that 
the nation’s present annual loss of $5 billion from 
weed infestation could be cut in half if general use 
were made of currently available weed killers, and 
new ones are coming along all the time. 

Another chemical industry product is the new 
and highly useful soil conditioner. High cost is 
still a drawback to wide-spread commercial use 
although tests have shown its value for tobacco 
plantings and on vegetable crop farms. Most ap- 
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plications continue to be made in small. vegetable 
and flower gardens and in greenhouses but more 
extensive distribution is bound to follow any large- 
scale lowering of costs. 


Cement Output Lifted 


Cement output took a fairly sharp rise in Feb- 
ruary as the mills strove to -replenish depleted 
stocks. The production gain of five per cent over 
the 1952 month was a little unusual in an industry 
which as a general thing shows monthly changes 
of only one to three per cent. But while output 
exceeded shipments, end-of-the-month stocks were 
still slightly below those of a year earlier. Feb- 
ruary production of 155 cement plants in the U. S. 
and Puerto Rico amounted to 17.3 million barrels 
vs. 16.5 million for the same month last year. Ship- 
ments aggregating 14.2 million barrels fell just be- 
low the February 1952 total. Shipments, however, 
increase seasonally during the spring and summer, 
overtaking output along in April, and since stocks 
on hand at February 28 last would suffice for only 
about six weeks’ use, a continued high rate of out- 
put seems in prospect. 


Cattle Prices Drop 


With meat growers again rushing cattle to mar- 
ket, prices at Chicago and other markets have drop- 
ped approximately $2 per hundred weight since 
April 1. The March average farm price of $17.80 
compared with $27.60 a year earlier, and many 


cattle growers, particularly unseasoned newcomers _ 


attracted to the business by the scarcities and high 
prices of several years ago, are liquidating their 
herds because of the prohibitive price of feed—a 
situation complicated by the fact that the Govern- 
ment will support 1953 corn above the current mar- 
ket price. Cattle on farms were at an all-time peak 
of 93.7 million in January, up six million over 





January. 1952 and 16.9 million more than at the 
previous cattle cycle peak in 1945. The Govern- 
ment is stepping up its frozen beef purchase pro- 
gram but with little result, only 42,000 pounds 
having been bought up to April 8, and the average 
of 40 cents a pound does not appeal to holders. 
Lower prices for beef cattle mean somewhat better 
margins for meat packers, and with 1953 sales vol- 
ume expected to be about equal to last year, final 
results should compare favorably with 1952 totals. 


Corporate Trends 


R. J. Reynolds, according to its chairman, may 
later on market a “king-size” Camel cigarette, after 
volume and profit margin factors are explored. 

General American Transportation plans to in- 
crease its fleet of tank cars by 2,000 to 3,000 units 
during this year, and expand storage terminal space 
by 10 per cent. 

Armco Steel has placed in operation in its Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, plant the first blast furnace to be 
built in that section in more than 25 years. Cost 
was $40 million. 

Federal Mining & Smelting stockholders have 
approved a merger with American Smelting on the 
basis of 1-2/3 shares of American for each share 
of Federal. 

In final phase of dissolution of American Power 
& Light stockholders will get 95 cents plus one share 
of Portland Gas & Coke for each 43 shares held. 

‘ Columbia Gas System soon will call for competi- 
tive bids for 1.7 million shares of new common 
stock as the first step in a $62 million financing 
program; later, $40 million in debentures will be 
sold. 

Parke, Davis has opened a plant in Buenos Aires 
to produce medical and pharmaceutical lines. 

White Motor is discussing acquisition of Auto- 
car Company. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67..........- 94 2.90% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 91 3.35 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 3.94 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2\4s, re oe ors 16) ata COD 101 
i , Burlington & Quincy 34s, 

at i He ra 3 d * TLR = 7 3227 6 

Cities Service Ss, 1977 ..2.00.28005- 93 3.42 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 88 3.25 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 90 3.38 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 89 3.30 105 

Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 102 4.33 105. 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970 100 3.25 104144 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 102. 3.37 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 133 5.26% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% ; 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 53 4.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 4.50 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 100 ~=—-5.00 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
. steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 38 5.3% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 3.00 225 28 8.0 
Dow, Cheimival i cce oes, ccs vase 70.80 70.80 37 2.2 
Fl Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 i160. °35. 46 
General Electric .............. 2.85 3.00 69 4.4 
General: F006 sg oss 0.60055 sdtrae 2.40 240 54 44 
Int'l Business Machines....... 7400 $4.00 .235 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 2D "SHO 253 25-7 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... D0). 250) Me. 37 
United Ai Lanesss 6. oosis occ 150.3150 28), 1.82 
Dnited: Biscuw:. i055 sos cs deka 1D 20 So. SW 





*Based on 1952 cash payments. tAlso paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
-Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 156 58% 
Borden Company ............. 280 230 55 5.1 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 2.00 38 5.8 
Household Finance ........... 2.40 250 48 5.2 
RS 3 ae 3.00 3.00 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 400 450 60 7.5 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 43 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 200 38 53 
Pacific Lighting .............. 3.00 3.00 59 5.1 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 2.00 200 46 4.4 
Sareway Sitter... 0.6.0... cee 2.40 240 35 6.9 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 2.00 34 5.9 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 2.00 37 54 
ee RO ree 229 200 33 6.1 
Texas Company ....... ...... 305 300 ° 54 56 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 48 83 
Es eee 6.00 600 109 5.5 
SE WUE Svcs bes tetera 4.50 400 53 7.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric .......... 2.00 2.05 35 6.3 





*Based on 1952 payments. +Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


Atied Btetes os ssaviwis sss $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 400 51 78 
Cbenent, renee | desis si Sua 2.25 200 29 69 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 090 14 6.4 
Container Corporation ........ 213. 240 41 6.7 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 250 30 83 
General Amer. Transportation... 3.50 3.50 67 52 
ae e 400 400 63 6.4 
Glidden Company ............ p> — ay > oe eT 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 70 86 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 1.70 2.00 40 5.0 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 3.75 400 59 68 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 32 8.0 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 200 43 47 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 107 #115 24 48 
US, Si wks ies Jos, 3.00 300 39 7.7 





*Based on 1952 payments. 
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Government's new bond has unique feature—Commerce Secretary 
creates product boom and unwittingly sets off business-science 
clash — Politicians astir over Wilson's new defense order plan 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—So many 
market analysts hit the rate of 3%4 per 
cent for the new long-term Treasury 
issue right on the nose as to force 
the word “expected.” But the issue 
itself does have a feature nobody put 
into print beforehand, and which 
probably will be repeated in future 
offerings. Holders of maturing F and 
G (but not E) savings bonds may 
exchange them for the new issue. 
These bonds, in effect, have been 
given purchase rights to securities 
likely to be in demand. 

It’s been said many times that the 
savings bonds are actually demand 
| obligations, which has always kept 
the authorities scared. In the case 
of the E’s, individual holdings usu- 
ally are too small to make shifts 
worthwhile as interest rates go up. 
The F’s and G’s, it’s well known, 
are held in trust accounts run by 
people whose business is, precisely, 
to watch relative yields. The Treas- 
ury had to do something to ensure 
that people wouldn’t cash them in as 
they saw rates rising. 

The handling of the 3%4’s may be 
the trick. Holders are offered a rea- 
son for keeping their bonds—the sug- 
gestion, if not the promise, of rights 
to buy attractive future issues. Mean- 
while, as present holders accept the 
new offering, the Treasury gets rid 
of some of the claims hanging over it. 
In time, it may substantially reduce 
the outstanding volume. The F and 
G issues, evidently, are being funded 
along with the other floating debt. 


Naturally, there’s no unalterable 
decision by the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities to refuse to help the Treas- 
ury if, for some reason, the market 
shifts and buyers fail to appear. When 
the one- and five-year securities were 
offered, the Reserve stayed away and 
probably will again this time. But 
even the Directors themselves can’t 
be sure about these things. 
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The publicity about Secretary 
Weeks and the Bureau of Standards, 
which usually includes mention of the 
storage battery restorative, AD-X2, 
has created a sales boom for Pioneers, 
Inc., maker of the product. There 
have, it’s said, been applications for 
sales franchises all over the place. 

There were two tests, one by Stand- 
ards and the other by Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. One found 
that the additive works and the other 
that it doesn’t, from which it seems 
fair to infer that it works at least 
some of the time. To get technical, 
the MIT test was done on low cur- 
rent and the Standards test on high. 
According to Standards’ technicians, 
a battery is called on to deliver high 
current when you start a car, and they 
insist (privately) that at best AD-X2 
is no good for auto drivers. 

Weeks’ own firm, United-Carr 
Fasteners, uses large batteries which 
cost more than $1,000 and to which, 
he says, the additive has been success- 
fully applied. The industrial market 
obviously would be much narrower 
than that of car owners. One tech- 
nical man comments that the expen- 
sive batteries have long lives any- 
way, that the manufacturers don’t 
know yet when they'll go dead. 


The supposed clash between 
Business and Science, with capital 
letters, is something neither Weeks 
nor his Assistant Secretary Scheaf- 
fer expected to set off. They were 
trying quietly to negotiate transfer 
of the Standards chief back to the 
laboratories where he became eminent 
as a discoverer. Then the story broke 
that he was being abruptly fired, 
which Weeks had to admit. Mean- 
while, everybody forgets that Senator 
Sparkman put out the first puff for 
Pioneers. 


It’s from various Senators that 
you hear of Weeks’ and Scheaffer’s 










hopes for easing Government regula- 
tion of business, with respect both to 
promotion and to anti-trust. The fact 
is that those ideas, for which both 
officials are attacked almost daily, got 
into Commerce Department pam- 
phlets again and again in the past 
decade—even when Henry A. Wal- 
lace ran that agency. Nobody then 
noticed. 

Weeks and Scheaffer are both de- 
scribed as feeling that the regulation 
of sales promotion should be closely 
defined, not stopp-d. They see no 
point in preventing the sale of untried 
products unless it’s known that 
they’re definitely harmful. In the case 
of drugs, which obviously may do 
harm, they’re satisfied with present 
ways. All this in time will get a 
hearing. 


The bulk of the things that are 
sold naturally consists of new, long- 
tried products. Such rarely come be- 
fore the regulatory agencies anyway. 
Hence it’s inferred that to ease upon 
regulation wouldn’t suddenly inspire 
wholesale frauds. Most of the busi- 
ness at any time consists of repeat or- 
ders, e.g.. everybody’s buying the 
same brand of cigarettes only because 
it’s the one that they’re accustomed 
to ask for. 


Defense Secretary Wilson's de- 
cision that defense orders should be 
concentrated is coming in for a lot 
of criticism, both military and po- 
litical. There’s much military opinion 
that it’s idle to store weapons, better 
to keep a high capacity for making 
new ones as inventors dream them up. 
The politicians, of course, are con- 
cerned lest the new way create unem- 
ployment. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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~  _New-Business Brevities 





Electrical . .. 

Standing pat on a statement that 
color television receivers will be avail- 
able early next year, but predicting 
that “no mad rush” will occur by po- 
tential purchasers because they will be 
priced so high, President Benjamin 
Abrams, of Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph Corporation last week made an 
unusual offer to the public—the com- 
pany will give a certified guarantee 
“that a purchaser of any 1953 Emer- 
son TV model, upon surrender of the 
set before June 30, 1954, will receive 
the total purchase price paid as partial 
payment of any color receiver, regard- 
less of make, which he may buy be- 
fore the expiration date of the offer.” 
... Left front cooking unit of a new 
model Kenmore electric range cur- 
rently being introduced by Sears, 
Roebuck & Company is a specially 
designed infrared unit which gives in- 
stantaneous heat at the flick of a 
switch and which can be regulated for 
various cooking temperatures — the 
InfraRay cooking unit, heating by 
radiation, was developed through the 
cooperation of Sylvania Electric 
Products and Corning Glass Works. 
. . . Dealers associated with the Cros- 
ley Division, Avco Manufacturing 
Company, this month are going 
through an indoctrination course on 
the latest Crosley home appliance line 
soon to be offered the public—this 
line will include the first upright 
freezer with five recessed shelves in 
the door for additional storage, an 
electric range capable of baking 10 
loaves of bread at one time and home 


laundry equipment for every purpose 
and budget. 


Household ... 

An old-time blanket manufacturer 
with new-fashioned ideas, Kenwood 
Mills, next month will begin to pro- 
mote a creation called the Kenver, a 
combination blanket-bedspread that 
can be washed by hand or machine— 
made of 67 per cent nylon and 33 
per cent wool, the Kenver has the 
texture of a bedspread on the top and 
the softness of a blanket on the un- 
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derside. . . . Three accessories for the 
Wonderbar, Servel’s smartly styled 
portable electric refrigerator which is 
designed to look like a piece of furni- 
ture, are now available—the first is a 
vehicle called the Wondercart which 
makes it convenient to wheel the 
junior-size refrigerator from room to 
room and also provides a serving tray 
for drinks and tid-bits; the second is 
a set of legs on casters; and the third 
is a storage cabinet on which the 
Wonderbar rests. . . . For the dog 
days ahead, Teamakers, Inc., is intro- 
ducing what is believed to be the first 
tea-brewing device designed for the 
making of iced tea—large enough to 
make a half-gallon of the beverage, it 
is called the Teakoe Iced Teamaker ; 
distribution presently is on a limited 
basis. 


Metals... 

Availability of foreign can-making 
materials soon may no longer rep- 
resent a problem to can manufac- 
turers in this country, as substitute 
materials such as a domestically avail- 
able thermoplastic cement replace 


traditional solder (composed of stra- 
tegic tin and lead) for bonding lay- 
ers of metal—American Can Com- 
pany, for example, has announced 
that it is now mass-producing. an 
all-steel container for motor oil which 
has a thermoplastic cemented side 
seam. . . . Another word to add to 
your vocabulary is Lurium, an alu- 
minum-magnesium alloy which is 
being imported from Germany es- 
pecially for the manufacture of jew- 
elry although it eventually is expected 
to find application in other fields— 
light in weight, the metal has a high 
finish, does not tarnish and can be 
dyed by a special process to look like 
gold, brass, copper and other alloys; 
it is being handled here by Fromson 
Orban Company. 


Plastics . .. 

Attractive rustproof waste paper 
basket is made of a flexible plastic 
material and can be used as is or as 
a liner for pedal-operated garbage 
cans—easy to clean, it is marketed 
by Gordon Mundy Company... . 
Cleanser cans can be dressed up with 












Bookkeeping Machine for Small Business 


Remington Rand Inc. makes a bid to mechanize small business bookkeeping 

operations with the introduction of a $1,050 bookkeeping machine that is said 

to match the performance of much costlier models. Small enough to fit into the 

typewriter well of a standard desk, the Low Cost, as it is called, handles post- 

ing computations automatically, and has five registers to provide complete daily 
proof of posting and control figures. 
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a colorful Vinylite holder which fits 
all brands of round and square cans 
—introduced by Angler’s Products 
Company in several colors, these 
jackets have petal-shaped snap fast- 
eners. . . . Plastic apron for tots is 
large enough to be able to fan out 
into a cover for a high-chair tray— 
a product of Eat-Neat Company, the 
apron also has ties for securing it to 
the rear legs of a chair to keep the 
youngster from standing up. 
Plastic coated work gloves in a vari- 
ety of styles are being marketed by 
Granet Corporation under the trade 
name Dynagluvs—these are water- 
proof and will stand a great deal of 
abuse. 


Odds & Ends... 

A national magazine for mutual 
fund investors made its debut this 
month under the name The Mutual 
Fund Journal—first issue of this 6 x 
9 inch, 32-page publication included 
a feature on a leading fund, an arti- 
cle entitled “Why I Bought Mutual 
Funds,” a discussion of the oil indus- 
try, latest fund statistics and other 
news of its field. . . . Window clean- 
ing fluid is being marketed in a spray- 
type can by Tru-Pine Company— 
push a button, and the liquid emerges 
as a very fine mist which can be 
wiped with a clean cloth. . . . When 
a fuse blows, you usually have to re- 
place it with a new one; not so with 
the Mini-breaker, though, a perma- 
nent circuit protective gimmick that 
also screws into a standard Edison- 
base fuse socket—when a short cir- 
cuit occurs with this device, one has 
only to reset a button and service is 
restored (it’s manufactured by Me- 
chanical Products, Inc.). . . . Cram- 
ming for exams by college students 
for years has usually meant a rush 
for one of the Barnes & Noble Col- 
lege Outline Series books—the scope 
of these books appears to be broad- 
ening, if the latest title, Marketing: 
An Introduction, is any indication; 
this one was specifically written to 
help businessmen who might want to 
do a bit of cramming on the subject ; 
co-authors are Albert B. Blankenship 
and Myron S. Heidingsfield. 

—Howard L. Sherman 

When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 


card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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Personal 
Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 











1 A grsieny: your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires constant study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


|B etn gto its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 

ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 50 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first 
step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 
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would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[) Income [] Capital Enhancement CO Safety 
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Business Background 


Whether we have peace or continuation of the Cold War, 





Fred Lazarus says business is solid—View on report 





AR AND CREDIT —Re- 

cently, FRED Lazarus paid one 
of his rather infrequent visits to Wall 
Street. The stock market was in the 
throes of closing on the worst break 
‘in nearly three years. But Lazarus, 
sachem of the department store fam- 
ily of that name, was not perturbed. 
He put his finger on two factors pre- 
sumably contributing to the market’s 
squeaziness and said: “Expansion of 
consumer credit does not worry me. 
My only concern is the attitude of 
some banks and bankers who have not 
increased capital and surplus propor- 
tionately to accommodate our grow- 
ing credit need. The prospect of 
peace is not bad news. Whether we 
have peace or a continuation of the 
Cold War we are going to have pros- 
perity in this country.” 


Pay Their Bills—The president 
of Federated Department Stores has 
an expert’s grasp of consumer credit 
problems. He points to the increase 
in gross national product to $365 bil- 
lion or four times the prewar figure, 
and notes that consumer credit has 
not increased disproportionately. Nor, 
he suggests, are buyers getting out on 
a limb. “Families budget their instal- 
ment payments on a monthly basis 
just as they budget rent, food and 
savings. They want to keep their 
credit good and expect to pay for the 
things they buy as they use them.” 
Mass distribution, he feels, is the 
handmaiden of mass production, and 
the two together have fashioned and 
maintained our high living standard. 
“If the people of Western Europe 
had the benefit of a consumer credit 
system like ours the nations there 
also would develop a high living 
standard. Consumer credit makes 
people want to work because it makes 
it possible for them to buy and en- 
joy the things they want.” Life then 
is well worth living. War loses ap- 
peal. 


Enlarged Scope—Lazarus has 
argued for some years with the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Board’s economists on 
the advisability of expanding its pres- 
ent Family Income studies. Enlarge- 
ment of their scope is now indicated. 
“More credit is needed in all parts 
of the process,” asserts Lazarus, 
“starting with primary production in 
the fields or mines on down and 
through the retailer’s store to the 
home of the eventual consumer.” As 
for his own business, Federated De- 
partment Stores, he said inventories 
are now in reasonable balance, sales 
are holding at a higher level than last 
year, and starting in the final quar- 
ter of 1952 profit margin has been 
satisfactory. He adds that 1953 has 
promise. 





Cover to Cover—Seven years 
ago RicHARD L. ROSENTHAL, presi- 
dent of the Citizens Utilities Com- 
pany of Greenwich, Conn., broke 
company precedent by preparing an 
annual report that was written to 
tell stockholders all that one might 
tell his own partners were the busi- 
ness a small partnership. Comment 
from shareholders has registered defi- 
nite approval and they are looking 
forward to receiving the 1952 state- 
ment due at this time. “Also,” said 
Mr. Rosenthal, “many other people 
interested in this company, its wel- 
fare and development, read our an- 
nual report from cover to cover— 
and the covers, too.” The report has 
made friends. 





Way Back—‘“Back in 1878,” 
notes the Associated Press scribe re- 
porting Milwaukee’s opening day vic- 
tory in the National League over Cin- 
cinnati, “Milwaukee dropped a 6-4 
decision to the Cincinnatians in the 
lid-lifter.” That might give you an 
impression the sports writers hold 
the plum for digging into antiquity. 
But back in 1932 Newspaper Econo- 
mists E. C. Cottins and the late A. 
D. Noyes, then writing, respectively, 
for the Herald Tribune and The 
Times, pounced upon a statistical 
jewel in commenting on the historic 





1932 break in wheat to “the lowest 
price since 1492,” But let’s get back 
to the sports historians: Who won 
the third in the JuLius CAEsaR 
Gilded Chariot Special of 45 B. C? 
They go back far, indeed, but not to 
the Seven Fat Years of the Pharoahs, 





Revenue Note—Cities needing 
extra cash receipts may get an idea 
from Philadelphia. This month park. 
ing meter ads are being placed on 
10,000 coin collectors in 28 shopping 
centers of the Quaker City. The ads 
appear on neat plastic plates, seven 
by nine inches, below the coin box on 
each meter. Philadelphia is the first 
metropolitan community to try out 
the idea, but negotiations are under 
way with others by the City Meter- 
Ad Corporation which claims a po- 
tentially important first in develop- 
ing this new type of advertising me- 
dium. It’s a two-way take from the 
parker and the huckster. 





Changing Tide—The West Penn 
Electric System (Monongahela, Poto- 
mac Edison and West Penn Power 
Companies) has effected a noteworthy 
spread in its revenue origins over 
the past two decades. The change 
has resulted largely from the Sys- 
tem’s efforts to diversify. Said EARLE 
S. THompson in his 1952 annual 
report: “Although our industrial rev- 
enue in 1952 amounted ‘to nearly 
three times the 1930 figure, its ratio 
to total electric revenue is now around 
44 per cent compared to over 52 per 
cent in that earlier year. Coal mines 
were then the largest source of elec- 
tric revenue, accounting for one-fifth 
of the total, whereas last year they 
accounted for about one-tenth.” The 
System promotes new uses. 





Biggest Season—Nineteen fifty- 
three is expected by air conditioning 
manufacturers to chalk up new rec- 
ords all down the line, but particu- 
larly in the room air conditioner and 
year-round residential air condition- 
ing fields; Croup WAMPLER, presi- 
dent of Carrier Corporation, estimates 
that 50,000 homes will be equipped 
with new systems against 10,000 last 
year. “The number,” he adds, “should 
continue to rise steadily, and in a 
decade or two we should see virtually 
all new residences completely aif 
conditioned.” 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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Power for the People. No doubt about it, America is lucky to have such a gen- 
erous supply of electric power . . . for electricity contributes enormously to the health, 
comfort and convenience of all of us. U. S. Steel helps to provide electricity for better 
living by manufacturing products like U-S-S Amerbestos Wire, here being used in the 
generating station switchboard of one of the nation’s largest electric utility companies. 


Inside Information. The growing popu- 
larity of steel windows . . . and especially 
of the picture-window type like this . . . is 
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9% Miles of Hole... and Still Going Strong! 
The American Tiger Brand Rotary Line with which 
this ‘‘Oilwell’’ No. 76 rig is strung, has already 
been used in the drilling of 7 oil wells for a total 
of 49,700 feet of “‘hole.’’ In the oilfields, the prod- 
ucts of United States Steel are favorites, because 
they give longer service with less trouble. 


How to use Tape without Getting Stuck. Easy. 
Just use the handy dispenser that comes with it! 
Scores of drug and grocery items these days come 
to you with ingenious dispensing devices built 
into them: like pressure cans for shaving cream, 
boudoir covers for cleansers, shut-off spouts for 
honey containers. Many of these devices are made 


explained by the ladies very simply: they This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel of steel in the form of tin-plate (1% tin, 99% steel!). 


say they like the way these windows bring 
the view indoors; they like their weather- 


tightness, their slender lines; and they like 
their ease of cleaning from inside the house. lJ Mi i T 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 











UP 


1948-50 Hoffman Radio 
Warrants 50c to $25 
1949-51 Gaspe Oil 
Warrants -25c to $3.50 
1951-52 Selburn Oil 
Warrants (Can.). 10c to. $1.30 
1952—??? Are You Interested. in 
Capital Gain? Read... 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 


It discusses Warrants in their different phases— 
explores many avenues of their profitable purchase 
and sale—describes current opportunities in Warrants. 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, R. H. 
M. Associates, Dept. K, 220 Fifth Av., New 
York 1, or send for free descriptive folder. 

















WANTED—$4.50 


From alert investor to keep “in the know” on 
over-the-counter securities market, largest and 
fastest growing in U. S. Invest only $4.50 to 
receive full year subscription te OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. A pocket- 
size monthly, OCSR is packed with indispensable 
investment information. Regular features include 
earnings, dividends, prices of hundreds of com- 
panies. Also details on new products, facilities, 
mergers, financing. Other departments are Initial 
Public Offerings, Canadian Comment, Mutual 
Memos, Utility Notes, Special Industry Surveys, 
Stock Index. Finally, there’s unique Free Litera- 
ture Service to bring you top-flight broker reports 
on special situations. 
Please send your $4.50 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 13, Jenkintown, Pa. 








Street News 





True demand for new Government bond said to be uncertain 


—Securities Act paper work frightens even those used to it 


G eorge M. Humphrey, Secretary 
of the Treasury, intended that 
his first long term bond issue to cor- 
rect the imbalance of short and dis- 
tant maturities should be in the na- 
ture of a feeler to determine how re- 
ceptive the market is to a really long 
bond. Specialists in maintaining a 
market for Government securities 
question even now whether any clear 
inferences can be drawn from the 
total of subscriptions to the $1 billion 
offering. What they have in mind is 
the confusion created by the advan- 
tage people everywhere, particularly 
in the large cities; will take of an of- 
fer to sell something for less than it 
is worth. These are a familiar breed 
and this is not the first generation of 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus- 


P. Lorillard Company 


$22,500,000 Twenty-five Year 334% Debentures 


Due April 1, 1978 


Price 99.20% and Accrued Interest 


356,573 Shares Common Stock 


(Par Value $10 per Share) 


Subscription Price $23.25 per Share 


The Company is offering these shares for subscription by its Common Stock- 
holders, subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 
Subscription Warrants expire at 3:30 P.M., New York Time, April 28, 1953. 


Prior to the expiration of the Subscription Warrants, the several Under- 
writers may offer and sell shares of Common Stock pursuant to the terms and 


conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus ma 
from such of the several Un 


be obtained in any State only 
rwriters, including the under- 


signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


April 15, 1953. 
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them. They are what are familiarly 
referred to as “free riders.” 


No issuer or his underwriters can 
be sure that there is plenty of money 
for investment in a particular security 
as long as the price gives a multitude 
of speculators an incentive for taking 
a quick, free ride. Back in the turbu- 
lent 1920s it was a favorite trick of 
underwriters to put a long list of in- 
vestors under obligation by letting 
them get on a free list. The moral 
of it all was that customers were to 
take the bitter with the sweet. They 
could get in on one of the fast movers 
if they were willing to subscribe to 
one of the slow ones when it came 
along. 


That system was considered as 
unmoral, to say the least. It came 
in for much criticism in the first year 
or two of the first Roosevelt Admini- 
stration when Congressional hearings 
were being held to determine what 
kind of legislation was needed to 
change the existing order. They had 
the Pecora investigation which re- 
vealed the names of people on the 
prominent “free lists.” Stressed par- 
ticularly were the names of any men 
who were in a position to sway pub- 
lic opinion. 


It is all right, however, for the 
Federal Government to offer a secu- 
rity for less than it is worth. Barring 
the patriotic urge of wartime emer-. 
gencies, no one subscribes for a Gov- 
ernment bond unless it is priced right. 
But even in wartime, each bond offer- 
ing had to be a bargain by compari- 
son with those that had gone before. 
There was free riding then when the 
Government was in a position to peg 
the rates for certain kinds of credit. 
Now the Treasury is contending with 
a free, competitive money market. It 
must compete with corporate and 
municipal borrowers. So it must cre- 
ate bargains. Thus it cannot, in the 
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LEAD AND ZINC FOR FINE PAINT 


When paints are blended 








to keep homes young... 


Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments are widely 
used by America’s leading paint manufacturers. 
They serve in the production of house paints that 
last longer... that keep homes well protected and 
beautiful over the years. 


Here’s how they work. When paint is applied, the 
white lead and zinc pigments unite with drying oils 
and fatty acids to form an “insoluble soap’’—the 
paint film, Carefully and scientifically processed 


EAGLE 


Since 1843 





PICHER 
A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 
mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, 
ceramic, chemical and agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment, 
and in many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, Cadmium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations « Aluminum storm windows and screens. 


from ore to finished pigments, Eagle-Picher White 
Lead and Zinc Pigments assure the right formula- 
tion desired by paint manufacturers and their 
customers. 


America’s leading paint producers regularly use 
Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments in their prod- 
ucts. There may be an application for Eagle-Picher 
Lead and Zinc Pigments in your business, too. We'd 
be glad to talk it over. 


4 EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 








opinion of experts on finance, know 
for sure what the real demand is for 
a certain kind of security. 


The amount of paper work re- 
quired by the Securities Exchange 
Act is appalling even to people ac- 
customed to dealing in and/ors. 
Reams of it is done by corporations 
simply because they have securities 
listed on a national exchange. Re- 
ports filed with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission are piled high on 











SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


CommonStock Dividend No.90 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on April 9, 1953 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 
poration a regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable by check 
on June 15, 1953 to stockholders of 
record :at the close of business on 
May 15, 1953. 





P. C. SPENCER 


President 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 57 


A dividend of 35 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable June 12, 1953 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
May 29, 1953. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. : 
Dated: April 16, 1953. : 


























PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 
Common Stock Dividend 


No. 39 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable May 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business April 23, 1953. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
April 13, 1953. 














a table in the press room of the New 
York Stock Exchange five days a 
week. It takes a lot of the reporters’ 
time to determine which of these re- 
ports have no news value whatever. 
Recently there have been a lot of 
“8-K” reports which describe, among 
other things, what happened at re- 
cent annual meetings of corporation 
stockholders. 

Fifteen such reports were on the 
table in the past week. They told 
about the action of stockholders on 
elections of directors of operating sub- 
sidiaries of the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem. Ten of them with $2.7 billion 
of stock outstanding, have but one 
stockholder apiece. Five others with 
$1.7 billion of stock, have minority 
interests of less than one-tenth of one 
per cent apiece. All ten stockholders’ 
meetings could have been held in 
telephone booths. Certainly there was 
no room for discussion of multiple 
voting, a subject which one or two 
zealots insisted on- discussing at 
length again at the annual meeting of 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company stockholders last week in 
New York City. 


If anyone wants to know all 
about the economics of the aluminum 
industry, get a prospectus for the 
coming issue of stock of Aluminium, 
Ltd. A newspaper columnist made 
that observation and was immediately 
deluged with mail and telephone re- 
quests for a copy. So there are 
people who are willing to wade 
through documents of that kind. Up 
to that time it had been the opinion 
that prospectuses were made largely 
for the enrichment of lawyers and 
printers. 


The makers of Old Gold cigarettes 
last week came to the market for 
funds, and found that significant 
changes had occurred since 1951 
when Lorillard’s 25-year debentures 
were easily sold with a three per cent 
coupon rate. The latest P. Lorillard 
issue—underwritten by a group head- 
ed by Lehman Brothers and Smith, 
Barney & Company—also has a 25- 
year life, but because of the general 
all-around easing of money rates in 
the past year or so the coupon rate 
was lifted to 334 per cent. Offering 
price of both issues was a small frac- 
tion above 99. 








DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


To receive a dividend stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. ve 

ay- ~ 
able Record 


.Q30c 5-1 4-20 





Company 


Air- Way Elec. Appli.. 


Amerada Petroleum ..Q50c 4-30 4-15 
American Airlines ...... 25c 425-20) «5-5 
Anchor Hocking Glass..40c 4-10 4-2 

PPIs 6 55h 0 seen Q$1 4-1 3-25 
Aspinook Corp. ..... Q$1.50 4-15 4-1 
8 epee Q50c 5-15 4-25 
Central Ohio Steel...... 25c 494-30 84-23 
Chic. & East. Il. 

RR. S2 Gh. Aas cc cise 50c 7-16 7-1 
Cities Service.......... Q$1 6-8 5-14 
Clinton Foods ....... Ml0c 6-1 5-16 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1. — 7-1 6-16 
Collins & Aikman....... 6-1 5-19 
Cons. Retail Stores.. ‘Give 7-1 6-15 
Eequire Ime. 2 csivicwens 4-29 4-15 
Food Machinery & 

Chemical 334% pf. 09334c 5-1 4-15 
Franklin Stores ...... Q20 4-30 4-20 
Gamble-Skogmo ...... O15c 4-30 4-20 

Oe rr Q62%c 4-30 4-20 
General Cigar. ......'5s:4 Q25e 6-15 5-13 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries..Q75c 5-1 4-21 
a Eg ore ee QO25c 4-15 4-3 
Hilton Hotels ........ Q30c 6-1 5-15 
Kingston Products ....S10c 6-15 5-15 
Kresge (S. S.) Co....Q50c 6-10 5-15 
Brewer Geiss Sax Q40c 6-1 5-11 
Life Savers.....6 0h. Q40c 6-1 5-1 
Liggett & Myers......... $1 6-1 5-13 
Lukens Steel ......... Q25c 5-15 4-27 

eee 8 oe E50c 5-15 4-27 
Magnavox Co. ..... Q37%c 06-15 55-25 
May Dept. Stores..... Q45c 6-1 5-15 

Do $3.75 pf. 1947.Q933%c 6-1 5-15 

Do- Baro Mes sini Q0933%4c 6-1 5-15 

Deo Gi ef... .....: Q85c 6-1 5-15 
Mercantile Stores ....Q25c 6-15 5-20 
Metropolitan Edison 

2 apeereryre Q95<- 7-1 6-4 

Do 3.85% pf....... Q96%c 7-1 6-4 

Do 3.90% pf...... Q97%4c 7-1 6-4 

Do 4.35% pf....Q$1.083%4c 7-1 6-4 

Do 4.45% pf....Q$1.11%c 7-1 6-4 
Mid-Continent 

Petroleum ........- Q75e 6-12 5-15 

PO: «sacewekbomendeale E25e 6-12 5-15 
Monsanto Chemical.Q62%c 6-1 5-9 
National Vulcan. Fibre..40c 5-15 5-1 
North Cent. Texas Oil.Q25c 6-10 5-20 
Owens Illinois Glass....O$1 6-5 5-20 
Procter & Gamble..... Q65c 5-15 4-24 
Pub. Service 

(Indiana). 044% ssc» i Q45c 6-1 5-15 

Do 34% pf....... Q87%c 6-1 5-15 

Doe 432% of........; Q27c 6-1 5-15 
Puget Sound Power & 

Sat: c.5e65 DGc.eos 30c 5-15 4-23 
Reynolds (R. J.) 

ne Sa iie ss RA 6-5 5-15 

OG, Biv Q50c 6-5 5-15 
Robbins Mills 4.50%. O56;4¢ 4-30 4-22 
Siecle Ur... . 2-25 Q65 6-15 5-15 
a Se 75¢ 6-5 4-28 
ge | ees Q30c 620 5-7 
Sunshine Biscuits ...... Q$1 65 5-5 
Texas Gulf Producing.Q35c 6-1 5-15 
Twin: Coatn *...:... Ql2%c 6-30 6-19 
US2 Pete... icadi.9 Q45e 6-15 6-1 
West. Pacific R.R..... Q75e «5-15 «5-1 

DO O90 PF... 6.505 Q$1.25 5-15 5-1 
Wilcox ' Oil... i ...... Q25e 5-21 4-28 
Winn & Lovett....... Ml10c 4-30 4-20 
Woolworth (F. W.)..050c 6-1 4-20 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr...M25c 6-1 5-20 


E—Extra. 


M—Monthly. Q— 
Semi-annual. 


Quarterly. S— 
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Tariff Situation 





Concluded from page 3 


wheat, cotton, tobacco, corn and rice. 
The shrinkage in their foreign 
markets during the past several years 
(partly, they claim, because of U. S. 
discrimination against imports in 
other fields) has been an important 
factor in the decline shown by farm 
prices. Farm product exports have 
dropped for eight consecutive months ; 
Secretary Benson predicts that the 
1952-53 total will be only $2.9 billion 
against $3.4 billion in the calendar 
year 1952 and $4 billion in 1951-52. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act expires June 12. With more 
pressing military, diplomatic and fis- 
cal problems crying for early solu- 
tion, the President did not express 
to Congress until recently his views 
on the many changes which have been 
suggested for. this legislation. In 
the meantime, a bill was introduced 
calling for import quotas on petro- 
leum, sliding-scale tariffs on lead and 
zinc and, most important of all, ter- 
mination of the President’s existing 
power to set lower tariff rates than 
those recommended by the Tariff 
Commission. President Eisenhower 
wants the Act extended for a year 
without change to permit “thorough 
and comprehensive re-examination of 
the economic foreign policy of 


the U. S.” 
lronic Situation 


It is to be hoped that his request 
will be met. But even if Congress 
accedes, the future of our tariff pol- 
icy will remain thoroughly muddled. 
Any study such as that he proposes 
j will show that it is impossible to 
straighten out the maze of contra- 
dictions and_ special-interest provi- 
sions now afflicting this policy with- 
out major revisions in the farm price 
support program and at least tem- 
porary hardship to a number of in- 
dustries now enjoying the protection 
of unjustifiably high tariff rates. The 
crowning irony of the entire subject 
is the undoubted fact that low tariffs, 
desirable as they may. be in principle, 
cannot solve the foreign trade prob- 
lem by themselves. Last November 
the London Economist stated: “It is 
doubtful whether the complete aboli- 
tion of the American tariff would en- 
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This announcement is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as an offer to buy the securities 
herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 
CLEVITE CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 








Price $25.375 per share 





April 14, 1953 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in states in which the undersigned are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


F. EBERSTADT &CO,INC. PRESCOTT,SHEPARD&CO.,INC, 























able Western Europe to earn suffi- 
cient extra dollars to balance its dollar 
accounts.” 


Dividend Changes 


Colonial Sand & Stone: 5-cent quar- 
terly dividend payable May 6. Paid 10- 
cent special January 30; previous pay- 
ment was 10 cents October 27, 1948. 

Froedtert Corporation: Reduced the 
April 30 quarterly to 15 cents. Paid 
25 cents January 31. 

Houdaille-Hershey: 30 cents payable 
April 27. Previous payment 50 cents 
December 13. : 

National Cylinder Gas: 30 cents pay- 
able May 25 to stock of record April 24. 
Previous payment 25 cents March 10. 

N. Y. Merchandise: 5 cents payable 
May 1. Paid 10 cents February 2. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Central Louisiana Electric Company: 
20,000 shares 4.7 per cent convertible 
preferred stock. (Filed March 25.) 

Lorillard (P.) Company: $22,500,000 
25-year debentures due April 1, 1978; 
also 356,573 shares of common stock. 
(Filed March 25.) 


Une 
TELEVISION 





PACKARD-BELL COMPANY 


Notice of Quarterly Dividend 


The Boara ot Directors has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the company’s capital stock payable April 25, 
to stockholders of record April 15. 

Lowell R. Day, Treasurer 











CHARTS 
& MAPS 


Drawn to Your Specifications 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
15 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 














STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Abbott Laboratories 


National Biscuit Company 





Incorporated: 1900, Illinois; established 1888. Office: 14th St. and Sheri- 
dan Road, North ‘Chicago, "Tilinois. Annual meeting: First Thursday in 
April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred and com- 


mon, combined 16,372. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt. ..ccccvscesccvccccvscccesccccccccccvescescseccssic None 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($100 par) .........++.e6- 106,848 shs 
Common stock (MO Par)......cereccccccccscccscecesessvenes 3,739,819 shs 





*Callable at $108.50 through December 30, 1953, less $0.50 each year to 
$105 after December 30, 1959. 


Business: A leading producer of pharmaceutical, biological 
and vitamin products. Operations are confined to the ethical 
drug field. Some 1,000 items are manufactured (with about 
90% of sales in products less than twenty years old). In 
1952-53, announced an anti-tuberculosis drug and two new 
antibiotics. Foreign plants are in Brazil, Uruguay, Colombia, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Mexico, England, South Africa, New 
Zealand and Australia. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $40.5 million; ratio, 2-8-to-1; cash, $11.9 million; market- 
able securities, $12.3 million; inventories, $24.1 million. Book 
value of common stock, $16.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings should remain well above 
pre-war levels, reflecting results of extensive research work 
and continuous development of new products. 


Comment: Preferred is good grade; common a growth 
situation. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. co 89 $2.89 $2.73 $2.97 $2.68 $2.91 $2.77 $2.25 
Dividends paid ..... 0.55 1.44 1.63 1.20 1.80 1.85 1.95 1.95 
er 22 45% 43% 19% 51 54% «62 64% 
ERM casanackexevank 15% 20% 33% 31% 37 39% 41% 41% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in 1946 and 1949. +tAfter $0.18 contingency 


reserve. 








Montgomery Ward & Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1919, Ilinois; established 1872. 
Avenue, Chicago 7, Ill.; 75 Varick Street, 
meeting: Fourth Friday in April. Number of stockholders (January 31, 
1951): Class A, 1,616; common, 66,552. 


Capitalization: 


Offices: 619 West Chicago 
New York 13, N. Y. Annual 


TONE COM GO vcs ck esssvsnccceccsesees Site scewas se cepanadioue None 
*Class A stock $7 cumulative (moO par).......ceeeeceecceeces 201,554 shs 
sR ee ee ere 6,502,378 shs 





*Not callable. 


Business: Oldest and second largest mail order company 
but two-thirds of sales derives from an extensive retail chain 
store system. Of 600 retail stores in 46 states, California has 
52, Illinois 48, Michigan 36, Iowa 31; 241 mail order sales units 
in 37 states and D. C., include 31 in Texas, 22 in Illinois, 
21 in New York and 17 in Minnesota. 

Management: Dominated by Sewell L. Avery. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital J anuary 31, 
1953, $553.0 million; ratio, 5.9-to-1; cash, $21.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $232.7 million. Book value of common stock, $89.75 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred accumulations cleared in 1935; 
regular thereafter; on common 1926-30; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: With its nation-wide organization and widely di- 
versified merchandise, operating results are largely deter- 
mined by general business conditions, especially agricultural 
income, as well as by managerial policies. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of good quality; common is 
medium grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $4.13 *$6.29 $8.86 $10.28 $7.13 $11.19 $8.14 +$7.41 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $2.00 $2.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $4.00 $3.00 
eh scheshieacanas 76 104% 6456 65 59% 67% 15% 67% 
OT eee. F 471% 57% 49 47% 47% 49% 64 55% 





*After $1.54 inventory reserve. jfInclues $0.75 prior years’ 
$4.00 credit from former inventory reserves. 
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tax credit but before 








Incorporated: 1898, New Jersey, acquiring several established businesses. 
Office: 449 West 14th Street, New York 14, N. Y. Annual meeting: Sec- 

of stockholders (December 8, 1952): 
Preferred, 4,200; common, 64,800. 


Capitalization: 


Mier GOO ODE... 05 o.vacculdean sm ackidiy bb hie-0e cepicdea uence sale *$4,000,000 

tPreferred stock 7% - GUE UE oo vcsicnceccsadtsvecéns 248,045 shs 

See Ee eer re ie re 6,289,448 shs 
*Bank loan. {Not callable. 


Business: The biscuit leader; also makes bread and cake, 
packaged cereals, ice cream cones, etc. Well integrated; 
milling division supplies 80% of needs; 50% of packaging 
supplies are manufactured. Nation-wide distribution through 
240 branches and 90% by own delivery trucks. Brands in- 
clude Uneeda, Nabisco, Social Tea, Fig Newtons, Oreo Creme 
Sandwich, Shredded Wheat, Lorna Doone, Premium, Ritz and 
Wheatsworth; also NBC breads and cakes and Milk-Bone dog 
foods. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $50.1 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $14.1 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $26.3 million; inventories, $44.8 million. Book value 
of common stock, $20.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings normally are strongly in- 
fluenced by the level of public purchasing power. However, 
operations are bolstered by an exceptionally strong trade 
position and by the semi-essential nature of many individual 
company products. 

Comment: Preferred has investment status. Common is 
one of the better-situated issues in the food division. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 
Earned per share.. - 1 “ *$2.85 $3.37 *f$3.33 $3.17 * 08 $2.30 $2.56 
Dividends paid ..... 1.20 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.00 
MEE scsccbsecccuses in 37% 34% 82% 40% 39% 35% 35% 
DT) sca aa eater amas 23% 254% 27 26% 30% 31% 295% 29% 





*Includes extraordinary income $0.40 in 1946, $0.22 in 1948. 
high cost plant additions, $0.95 each year. 
year’s vacation expense. 


+Before reserve for 
tAfter $0.32 charge for an additional 





Phoenix Hosiery Company 





Incorporated: 1897, Wisconsin; established 1890. Office: 320 E. Buffalo 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. meeting: During May. Number of stock- 


holders (December 31, 1951): Preferred 3; common, 282. 





Capitalization: 

INES BONE RIO 66-0: sn 5. beacnlinsatccheyscanwess eet eee ee eet e $1,327,500 

*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par).......cccccecccccccecs 4,833 shs 

Un MIME LOO DRED vasc.ciws tcschscpuanicdcauweetsbacesecs 7174,300 shs 
*Callable ag fl 297 shares (50.1%) held by estate of Herman Gard- 

ner, March 1 


Business: Manufactures a complete line of silk, nylon, mer- 
cerized and woolen hosiery for men and women. Products 
are nationally advertised under trade name Phoenix and 
distributed through retailers in the U. S. and many foreign 
countries. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $4.0 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.0 
million; inventories, $2.9 million. Book value of common 
stock, $32.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1922 and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Keen competition and sharp raw material price 
fluctuations result in earnings instability and dividend irreg- 
ularity, despite company’s strong trade position. 

Comment: Common stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.55 $3.63 $2.79 $2.90 *$1.10 $2.88 +D$3.44 $0.70 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 
RISO 55 exe asmerens 35 41 18 14% 11 16% 17% 12 

BOW * 5c ocde sda 11 16% 12 10 7% 9% 11% 9% 





*Before $1.33 released from earlier reserves. jAfter $2.51 charges applicable to dis- 
continued line; before $2.29 credit from earlier reserves. tIncludes $0.43 life insur- 


ance proceeds. D—Defici 
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eficit. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


12 Months to March 31 

Set EM. 0.0.0centaesin $1.22 $1.15 
9 Months to March 31 

Lobemns CORB... sedntiiean 1.54 1.61 
3 Months to March 31 

Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1.11 1.31 
Container Corp. ......... 1.18 1.36 
Ekco Products .......... EZ 0.79 
Gen. American Investors. 0.13 0.15 
Hanna (M. A.) ........ 0.62 0.63 
Industrial Rayon ........ 1.15 1.18 
Marine Midland Corp. .. 0.28 0.22 
Niagara Share (Md.).... 0.19 0.18 
Plough, Ide.) 0. .c0. 608s. 0.51 0.44 
St. Regis Paper......... 0.70 0.64 
i Lo eee 0.07 0.06 
Woodward Iron ......... 1.66 2.22 
12 Weeks to March 21 

Chesapeake Corp. (Va.). 0.93 1.14 
Ward Baking ........... 0.41 0.38 
12 Months to February 28 


Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 1.69 0.51 
9 Months to February 28 


Kaiser Alum. & Chem. ... 0.89 2.59 

6 Months to February 28 
ene, “TM sine cnndsons 0.37 0.33 
United Specialties ....... 1.63 1.29 


Walker (Hiram)- 
Gooderham & Worts... 3.54 2.52 
Wilson-Jones ........... 0.02 1.06 
3 Months to February 28 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”... 0.32 0.08 
= Devoe & Raynolds “B”... 0.16 0.04 


Elastic Stop Nut......... 0.86 0.69 
12 Months to January 31 

SP eererrere 2.95 3.90 
Bohack (H. C.).....00.. 2.78 2.08 
Cons. Dry Goods........ 9.23 9.63 
Emporium Capwell ...... 5.92 5.54 
Godchaux Sugars ....... b1.68 b0.51 
ee CW. Bed caasucens 2.91 2.90 
6 Months to January 31 
ee 3.22 3.00 
3 Months to January 31 

Universal Pictures ...... 0.43 0.37 
13 Weeks to January 24 

Republic Pictures ....... 0.14 0.05 
1952 1951 

12 Months to December 31 
Remy Biebsivc uvcescvcica 235 3.32 
Alloy Cast Steel......... 7.52 9.99 
Amer. Cable & Radio.... 0.20 0.42 
Amer. Insulator ......... 0.19 1.50 
Amer. Metal Products.... 2.75 2.53 
A. P. W. Products....... D0.18 0.02 
Babbitt (Bi: T.). ccsicacisc 0.27 0.75 
Baker-Raulang .......... 1.93 1.87 
Barium Steel ........... 1.22 1.87 
Bell & Howell........... 2.81 2.93 
Bethlehem Fdy. & Mach.. 3.46 3.39 
Bourjois, Inc. ........... 0.28 D0.22 
MON Gy icta sss v ccs 0.71 2.29 
Bridgeport Gas .......... 1.63 0.74 
Burgess-Manning ........ 2.71 4.29 
Campbell (A. S.)........ 1.62 1.79 
Carman & Co. .......... 0.55 0.88 
City Products ........... 2.94 3.01 
Clayton & Lambert....... 1.00 1.38 
aa D0.33 0.38 
eee 8.47 8.20 


Community Public Serv.. 1.48 1.05 
Crown Central Petrol. ... 1.59 1.97 
Detroit Hardware ....... 0.36 0.56 
Detroit-Michigan Stove .. 0.24 0.22 
Dominion Fdries. & Steel. 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


12 Months to December 31 

Dreeer COety osc. ccccve $2.96 $2.83 
Ducommun Metals ...... 1.60 1.91 
El Paso Electric........ 1.95 1.82 
Federal Fawick Corp. ... D1.16 _ 
Gatineau Power ......... *1.62 *1.30 
Gladding, McBean ....... 3.32 3.02 
oer 3.10 4.18 
Greer Hydraulics ........ 0.92 0.77 
Grocery Store Prods. .... 1.16 1.19 
Hackensack Water ...... 2.42 2.56 
Hastings Mfg. .......... 0.35 0.59 
Hathaway Bakeries ..... 1.42 1.33 
HGOUP Les 28eill ei cdi 2.90 2.14 
Horn & Hardart ........ 1.44 1.07 
Houston Oil Field Mat... 1.22 1.13 
Howard Stores ......... 2.30 2.56 
Hurd Lock & Mfg. ...... 0.31 0.66 
i Pree *1.38 *1.20 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 10.08 9.80 
ge A 3.09 2.60 
Irving Air Chute........ 1.11 0.13 
Kings County Lighting... 0.81 0.86 
Kmott: EiGtele: 1.5. ....506 1.67 1.91 
Laclede-Christy ......... 3.27 3.44 
Lone Star Cement....... 3.19 3.14 
Lowenstein (M.) ........ 5.16 4.05 
Master Electric ......... 2.42 3.06 
McKee (Arthur G.)..... 4.86 4.53 
Metropolitan Edison .... p26.03 26.73 
Meyer-Blanke ........... 2.14 2.36 
Miami Copper .......... 3.54 4.13 
Nat'l Union Radio....... 0.07 0.18 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper... 5.13 5.31 
New Jersey Zinc......... 6.15 5.06 
Y. City Omnibus..... 2.52 2.85 

N. Y. Merchandise....... 0.03 0.58 
Northeast Airlines ...... ‘D0.09 0.17 
Northwest Airlines ...... 1.65 1.64 
Olympic Radio & Tele.... 0.20 1.11 
(Jemie: Caem. 6.66 .5.00% 0.66 0.06 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 1.65 2.25 
Poses Goa Cay ....e% +1.01 7.88 
Page-Hersey Tubes ..... *5.87 *4.61 
Pantepec Oil, C. A...... 0.58 0.39 
errr eee *0.29 *0.29 
Portect Civele .......000. 1.95 2.74 
i. See 2.39 1.81 
Pierce Governor ........ 2.58 2.79 
ee 1.01 0.99 
Perr 0.33 0.44 
St. Lawrence Corp. Ltd... *5.63 *7.91 
Segal Lock & Hardware. D061 D0.39 
Servomechanisms, Inc. ... 0.41 0.82 
Sicks’ Breweries ......:. *2.04 *1.99 
Southland Royalty ...... 3.19 3.59 
Standard Forgings ...... 2.83 2.83 
Standard Oil (Ohio).... 4.20 5.56 
Sterling Engine ......... 0.25 0.05 
a D0.27 0.07 
Sweets Co. of Amer...... 2.70 1.88 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 2.43 2.90 
Trans-Lux Corp. ....... 0.50 D0.05 


Ulin Asbestos & Reiter 1350 1.63 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming. 0.12 0.82 
United Transit (Del.)... 0.56 0.42 


Webster-Chicago ........ D0.91 1.02 
Weatherhead Co. ....... 4.38 5.57 
Wilcox-Gay .«........... 0.10 D0.08 
Woodley Petroleum ..... 0.93 1.70 

12 Months to November 30 
EE ME wcennon dans a 1.69 3.17 


Cent. Ohio Steel Prods... 1.24 2.40 





*Canadian currency. fRevised. b—Class B 
stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration will be held at the principal 
office of the Company, No. 61 Broad- 
way, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York, N. Y., at one o’clock p.m. (Day- 
light Saving Time), on Monday, April 
27, 1953, for the following purposes: 
(1) To elect directors for the ensuing 

year; 

(2) To take action upon a proposal 
that the stockholders approve an in- 
centive stock option plan and author- 
ize the Company to issue 150,000 
authorized but unissued shares of 
Common Stock of the Company for 
the purposes of said plan without 
first offering such shares to the 
holders of the Company’s outstand- 
ing stock for subscription; and 

(3) To transact such other business 
as may properly come before the 
Meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close 
of business March 19, 1953, will _be 
entitled to vote at this Meeting. The 
transfer books will not be closed. 


W. C. KING, Secretary. 
Dated, March 19, 1953. 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 











REAL ESTATE 





CONNECTICUT 





NORWALK, CONN. 


7-acre estate, sound view, near Merritt Parkway, 
secluded, 7 rooms, two baths, shower and powder 
room, 3 enclosed porches, barn, 2-car garage, 
servants’ quarters above, 2 wells, hot water heat. 
$50,000. Will sell with 3 acres, $40,000. 


H. WAKEFIELD, Norwalk, Conn. 
Phone: 6-2057 





VIRGINIA 











BLUE RIDGE AREA 
NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE 
BETWEEN SKYLINE DRIVE AND 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
INTERESTING, ESTABLISHED 
OWNER-MANAGER ON PREMISES 
VARIED AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT 


180 fertile acres in unusually beautiful coun- 
try, producing proven, consistent, lucrative 
returns. Two separate crops from commer- 


cial fruit orchards with excellent fully 


equipped packing plant; cattle; commercial 


broiler plant. Spacious, modern Colonial 
home; attractively landscaped lawn and 
rock garden. Complete set A-1 outbuild- 
ings. Photo, details and operations records 
upon request. 
Write: Box 653, Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 




































































































































STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Company 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; established 1891. Office: Harvey, Illinois. 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (Feb- 
ruary 9, 1952): Preferred and common, combined, 2,311. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt *$2,000,000 
Common stock ($2.50 par) ...ccccccccccccccccccccsccsecccese 525,514 shs 


*Borrowed 1952 to provide for preferred stock redemption. 


Business: A non-integrated producer of cold finished car- 
bon and alloy bar steels and shafting. Plants have a com- 
bined annual capacity of 354,000 tons of cold drawn bars. 
Customers produce ordnance, automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, farm and industrial machinery, electrical equipment, 
precision instruments, etc. 


Management: Well regarded. 


Financial Position: Very good. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $7.1 million; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $403,830; inventories, $4.1 million. Book value of stock, 
$15.82 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1921-31; 1933-37 and 1939 to 
date. 


Outlook: Outlets for company’s products are represented 
by a wide range of industrial customers and the earnings 
pattern normally follows the general business cycle. 


Comment: Common is an above-average issue in the capital 
goods group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share. * 19 $1.91 $3.28 $2.30 $2.03 $3.03 $3.21 $3.00 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 


2056 18% 17% 15 18% 22% 23 
14 14 13 9% 13% 17% 18% 


Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 





The Montana Power Company 





Incorporated: 1912, New Jersey, as a consolidation of five established 
businesses; former parent American Power & Light (Electric Bond & 
Share subsidiary) distributed most of shares to own stockholders in 1950. 
Office: 40 East Broadway, Butte, Mont. Annual meeting: Third Wednes- 
day in e: . ad of stockholders (January 6, 1952): Preferred, 10,061; 
common, . 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. (no par). 
Common stock (no par) 


*Callable at $110. 


$64,688,000 
, 159, re shs 


Business: Supplies electricity (75.5% of 1952 revenues) to 
181 communities and natural gas (22.7%) to 23 communities 
in Montana, with a population of about 407,000. Among in- 
dustrial customers are Anaconda Copper, American Smelt- 
ing and 440 miles of the electrified line of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 

Management: Capable. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
.capital deficit, December 31, 1952, $3.2 million, ratio, 0.7-to-1; 
cash, $2.7 million. Book value of common stock, $17.32 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; 
mon, 1913-32, and 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Anaconda Copper alone accounts for over 25% of 
revenues, and thus company will continue to depend to 
a greater than usual extent upon variations in industrial 
production. 


Comment: Preferred is inactive over-the-counter; common 
an average issue in its group. 


on com- 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.21 $1.94 $2.27 $2.30 $2.49 $2.78 $2.49 $2.69 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.40 1.40 1.05 1.55 1.40 
—tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 2356 29 31% 
——————March 6, 1950——————— 19% 21% 26% 





Incorporated: 1902, New York; reorganized 1937. Office: 100 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. ¥. Annual meeting: First Monday in April. Approxi- 
mate number of stockholders: 2,900. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($1 par) 


*$7,065,000 
588,669 shs 


*Excludes $3,543,000 Bush Terminal Buildings guaranteed issue. 


Business: Conducts a terminal and warehouse business, 
leases industrial space and steamship piers and renders mis. 
cellaneous services incidental thereto. Properties are located 
on the Brooklyn side of the New York Harbor, adjacent to 
those of Bush Terminal Buildings Company, with which close 
operating relations are maintained. 

Management: Experienced 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $790,321; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $982,274; marketable secur- 
ities, $1.0 million. Book value of stock, $18.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Cash payments 1943-47, 1950 to date; 
stock 1948-49 and 1952. 

Outlook: Operations normally reflect industrial activity in 
metropolitan area of New York City, and demands for com- 
pany’s port terminal facilities for coastwise and foreign 
trade. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.74 $0.58 $1.22 $1.28 $0.85 $0.75 $1.31 $1.22 
Dividends paid 0.30 0.35 0.35 * 0.30 0.40 *0.60 
15% 10% 10% 9 10% 14% 14% 
6% 6 7% 7 38 105 12 

Paid stock dividends 5% in 1948, 5% in 1949, 3% in 1952. 





Safeway Stores, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1926, Maryland; established 1914. Executive office: 4th & 
Jackson St., Oakland 4, Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April 
at 10 Light St., Baltimore, Md. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1951): Preferred, 3,004; common, 20,047. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 p 
{Preferred stock 442% cum. -_ 
Common stock ($5 par) 
Subsidiary preferred stock 


*Callable for sinking fund at $103 through October 1, 1954, less $1 every 
three years through October 1, 1960; $100.50 thereafter. {Callable for 
sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $103 through October 1, 1955, $102 
for three years, $101 for three years, $100.50 thereafter; convertible into 
common at $33% per share. 


Business: Second largest domestic grocery chain in point 
of sales volume, operating 1,941 stores in 23 states and D. C. 
with about 1,580 west of the Mississippi and 780 in Pacific 
Coast states, alone. In Canada wholesales groceries and 
operates about 135 stores. The majority of the stores are of 
the super-market type. 

Management: All with company a decade or more. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $82.0 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $58.6 million; proper- 
ties held for sale, $24.5 million; inventories, $135.8 million. 
Book value of common stock, $29.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance; 
on common 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Although period of most rapid growth probably 
has passed aggressive supermarket expansion, moderniza- 
tion and internal economies should permit company to main- 
tain its position among leaders. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of good quality; common is 
a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. a 7$4.29 $2.76 $3.50 $5.04 $5.20 $$2.26 $$2.01 
Dividends paid hon 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.40 2.40 2.40 


34% 26% 21% 33% 39% 39% 85% 
22 20 16% 16% 2656 29% 29% 


2-for-1 stock split in 1945. tRevised by company. {On average 
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*Adjusted for 
shares. 
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New Building 








Concluded from page 6 


ing, which declined 12 per cent last 
year, also may show an upturn ; build- 
ing of new churches has been running 
in excess of $400 million a year, a 
surprisingly large figure. In the area 
of public construction (which was 
more active in 1952 than in any other 
year except during World War II) 
continued heavy spending is in pros- 
pect. Outlays for the military estab- 
lishment and the Atomic Energy 
Commission alone totaled $2.5 billion 
last year. While atomic energy con- 
struction in 1953 will probably recede 
somewhat from the 1952 level, other 
classifications of public construction 
may be more active. 

There is unquestionably a great 
unfilled demand for new highways, 
bridges, schools, and hospitals, and 
the outlook for this type of building is 
excellent. Highway contract awards 
should set a new record this. year, 
and bridge and sewerage work is also 
expected to be up. Engineering News- 
Record reports a sharp increase in 
engineering construction awards in 
March from the same month last 
year, bringing contracts let in the first 
quarter to a record high of $4.1 bil- 
lion—36 per cent above the like 1952 
period. 


Capital Expansion 


Also to be noted are the sizable 
capital expansion programs on which 
major industries have embarked. 
While equipment needs loom larger 
than brick and mortar in this type of 
building, construction will also get 
some share of the business. Higher 
expenditures in 1953 are planned by 
the public utilities, petroleum and 
mining industries, while chemical 
companies are expected to spend at 
about the same level as in 1952. 

Building is a cyclical field and 
changes in the tempo of the national 
economy would probably reverberate 
sharply in construction activity. It 
may be recalled that housing starts 
dropped 90 per cent from the peak 
of the 1920s to the depths of the early 
1930s. But despite indications that 
the volume of residential construction 
has run ahead of new housing re- 
quirements, even this volatile sector 
of the economy should do compara- 
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tively well while employment and 
consumer income is well maintained. 
When a materially lower rate of resi- 
dential building does eventuate, more- 
over, the decline may be largely offset 
by increases in public construction 
and, to some extent by other types of 
building. 


Dividend Meetings 


im following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


April 21: Agnew-Surpass; Allied 
Stores; American Investment Illinois; 
Arkansas - Missouri Power; Kellogg 
Company; Lanston Monotype; Lynch 
Corporation; Standard Railway Equip- 
ment, 

April 22: Borg-Warner; Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines; Clayton & Lam- 
bert; Continental Copper & Steel: 
Corby (H.) Distillery; Eastern Corpora- 
tion; Freeport Sulphur; General Dy- 
namics; Howard Stores; Kinney (G. 
R.); Lees (James) & Sons; Mallory (P. 
R.); National Cash Register; National 
Rubber Machinery; Pepperell Manufac- 


turing; United States Pipe & Foundry. 

April 23: American Chain & Cable; 
American Home Products; Brown Rub- 
ber; Buckeye Pipe Line; Burlington 
Mills; Carrier Corporation; Certain-teed 
Products; Clark Equipment; Gorham 
Manufacturing; Indianapolis Water; 
Kansas City Stock Yards; Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation; National Acme; National 
Distillers Products; Quaker State Oil 
Refining; Simmons Co.; Standard Forg- 
ings; Suburban Propane Gas; United 
States Playing Card; West Point Man- 
ufacturing; York Corporation. 

April 24: Acme Wire; Avco Manufac- 
turing; Black Hills Power & Light: 
Budd Company; Butler Bros.; Chilton 
Company; Elgin National Watch; Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising; Harbison- 
Walker Refractories; Hazel-Atlas Glass; 
Ryan Aeronautical; Signode Steel Strap; 
Standard Coil Products; Superior Tool 
& Die; Van Raalte. 

April 27: Armco Steel; Associated Dry 
Goods; Blaw-Knox; Chicago Corpora- 
tion; Curtis Publishing; Derby Gas & 
Electric; Ford Motor of Canada; Gabriel 
Steel; Goodall-Sanford; Humble Oil & 
Refining; Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical; 
Kentucky Utilities; Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill; Mohawk Carpet; National Starch 


Products; Neisner Bros.; Philadelphia 
Electric; Remington Rand; Royalite 


Oil; Sears, Roebuck; Shawinigan Water 
& Power; Sutherland Paper; United 
Biscuit; Warren Petroleum; Winn & 
Lovett Grocery; Wyandotte Worsted. 








Your Big Step Toward Investment Success 


is to realize the need of keepin 


osted on real VALUES 


behind each stock you own. Do this through a Financial 
World subscription. . . 


- For only $20 a year you get: 
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: [] Check here if subscription is NEW. 
‘ 








For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including forth- 
coming 39th-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL . Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


ee 


Qa This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
(WEUSTSSSRSSSRERSKSSSSSRESEEHSSSESSSHSSHSSSSHSSSSSSEESStseseseseszesesseeetesasuser 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage: 


(b) 12 monthly ‘Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE next $5 Annual ‘Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 39th edition, when pub- 
lished. 50,000 Investment Facts to help 
you judge relative merits of 1,814 stocks. 


TORR RSC T STR S PSSA R PRCA SRR T ERA E TSS SSSR RRS RRSSR OSCR SERS ER RAREST EER aesesseaRssy, 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(Apr. 22) 


(0 Check here if RENEWAL. 
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os 
| FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineer. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater"™ enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in 30 
seconds. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
“Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect his holdings. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the wonder-working 
features of the new electric typewriter. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Decade-Dividend Payers—Compilation of the 
334 common stocks, traded on the American 
Stock Exchange, that have paid dividends for 
ten or more consecutive years—names are ar- 
ranged by industrial classifications and alpha- 
betically in new 16-page illustrated folder. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 


position—A highly interesting brochure de-. 


signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 
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Trade Indicators 


{Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


. 1952 
Apr. 11 Apr. 13 
8,001 7,154 
96.7 98.1 

$710,000 690,660 
1953 ~ 
Apr. 1 Apr. 8 

$39,647 $39,508 

23,269 23,297 
2,369 2,500 

29,547 29,736 

52,723 

1,234 

29,780 


cr 1953. 
Mar. 28 Apr. 4 
8,074 8,018 
97.1 98.9 
715,337 704,517 





1952 
Apr. 10 
$35,100 
21,211 
2,108 
31,454 
51,883 
1,068 
28,526 


“Mar. 25 
$39,888 
23,337 
2,305 
30,650 
53,275 
1,151 
29,600 


+Estimated. 


{Net Loans Federal 
{Commercial Loans Reserve 
{Total Brokers’ Loans Members 
qU.S. Gov’t Securities 94 
{Demand Deposits _ Cities 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


{Money in Circulation 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones r 
Averages: 

30 Industrials . 
20 Railroads .. 
15 Utilities ... 
65 Stocks 





953——__ 
Low 
274.10 
103.11 
51.41 
106.93 


High 
293.79 
112.21 

53.88 
113.96 


Apr. 14 
275.85 
104.91 

52.03 
100.09 


Apr. 8 
276.84 
105.14 

52.09 
108.38 


Apr. 9 
276.23 
104.43 

52.00 
108.00 


Apr.10 Apr. 11 
275.50 | 
104.27 Ex- 
51.95 change 
107.78 Closed 


Apr. 13 
274.73 
104.04 

51.97 
107.57 





Apr. 14 
1,280 1,480 

1,094 1,125 

347 471 

Ex- 459 366 


1953 
Apr.9 Apr.10 Apr. 11 
1,360 
1,122 
363 


Apr. 8 
1,860 
1,186 


Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 

Issues Traded 

mee sd 7 emg 7. 
umber of Declines 

Number Unchanged 281 change 288 288 

New Highs 1953 10 Closed 12 12 

New Lows 1953 91 | 94 100 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 

Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


Apr. 13 


96.92 
$2,680 


96.91 


96.94 | 
$2,655 


$3,660 $3,080 





1953- 





) 


Low : 
3.002% 
3.325 
543 


Apr. 8 
3.156% 
3.465 
3.663 


“Mar. 11 Mar. 18 Mar. 25 Apr.1 

3.090% 3.100% 3.119% 3.146% 

3.401 3.404 3.426 3.442 
3.648 3.647 3.659 


*Average Bond Yields: High 


156% 


5.49° 
5.55 


50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended April 14, 1953 
—Closing — N 


Shares 
Traded 
188,400 
132,000 
82,300 
74,900 
70,600 
63,900 62% 
62,700 5 
62,200 17% 
61,000 1% 
60,400 22% 
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5.53 
5.58 
5.10 
5.47 


5.72 
581 
5.22 
5.66 


5.80 
5.93 
5.24 
5.73 
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Apr.7 Apr. 14 
13% 15 
9% 10% 
40 
18% 
15% 


Pepsi-Cola Company 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Pacific Western Oil 

International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
Willys-Overland Motors 

General Motors 

Alleghany Corporation 

Twentieth Century-Fox 

Benguet Consolidated Mining 

St. Regis Paper 
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The employees ? The shareowners ? 


NO! In wages, salaries and benefits, our employees received 14%¢ out of NO! Our profits in 1952 were $27% million, or 
every dollar paid in by Union Oil customers during 1952. 8%¢ of each customer’s dollar. Of this amount, 
our preferred and common shareowners re- 
ceived 3)4¢ per customer dollar. Total dividends 
paid to our 40,302 owners of common shares 
averaged $261.34 per person. 





Our payroll, including benefits, totaled $50% million. Divided among our 
8,756 employees, this amounted to an average of $5,810 per person. 







The remaining profits of 4%¢ per customer 
dollar had to be returned to the business. 
to help pay for replacement of worn-out 
equipment and necessary expansion re- 
quired by the West’s greatly accelerated 
demand for petroleum products. 


The tax collectors ? 


Yes! The federal, state and local tax 
collectors got 18%¢ of every dollar paid in 
by Union Oil customers. In other words, 
they got more than five times as much 
as the owners of the business and one 
quarter more than Union Oil employees. 


The remaining 5812¢ of the customer’s 
dollar was divided among the many costs 
of doing business: raw materials, trans- 
portation; interest on borrowed money; 
and wear and tear of facilities and 
exhaustion of oil and gas reserves. 





To sum it up—1952 was the best sales 
year in our 62-year history. Yet the 
40,302 owners of our business received 
only a fraction over 3¢ from every cus- 


UNION OIL COMPANY tomer’s dollar. That’s far less than many 
OF CALIFORNIA people in this country believe goes to the 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 owners of a big business. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 
American business functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 










Charting 
the future; 


IL, IS NATURAL that New Jersey should 
become known as the “Research State.” Since 
its early days it has harbored those who were 
venturesome and bent on looking for the new 
and untried—the Morrises, the Robesons, the 
Hamiltons, the Taylors, the Edisons, Roeb- 
lings, Morses, the Peter Coopers. 


New Jersey has given impetus to 
scientific investigation and today it contains 
some of the most elaborate and complete 
laboratories found anywhere. In a small half- 
circle beginning at Edgewater on the Hud- 
son and arcing to the west around Princeton 


and eastward to Long Branch on the shore, 


there are no fewer than 400 sites where some 
kind of research and investigation is under 
way. In this concentrated area more than 10 
per cent of the nation’s research thrives with 
an estimated outlay of about $150,000,000 


each year. 


Public Service is fortunate in having 
these great centers of research as neighbors 
and colleagues in charting the future of New 
Jersey’s industrial growth... because as the 
state grows, our opportunity to serve grows 


with it. 





PUBLIC C SERVICE 





... AT THE Rogstghns OF THE EAST 





Public Service serves New Jersey with electricity and gas ...and grows with New Jersey 
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